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PART 1: GETTING READY FOR APPRAISAL 


Starting in this issue: a 3-part guide 
to discussions of performance and progress. 


DO YOU KNOW HOW TO GIVE AN ORDER? 


What's so hard about giving an order? Nothing— 
except getting the results you expected. 


COST REDUCTION: 
TAKE ACTION TO IMPROVE PERFORMANCE 


Here’s how to help the low producers 
bring their output up to average. 


DO OLDER OFFICE WORKERS MEASURE UP? 


The U. S. Commissioner of Labor Statistics 
presents the latest findings. 
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“This | Believe...” 


The Best—and More 


By Crawford H. Greenewalt 
President 
E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


I IS THAT EXTRA EFFORT that wins, that 
has made American industry what it is 
today. The progress we have made has not 
been achieved by perfunctory or routine per- 
formance; it has come about because people 
have been inspired or induced to give every- 
thing they have to the task at hand—to do 
their best, and often a little more. The indus- 
trial miracle of America has come because 
our people have shown a capacity for ac- 
complishment well beyond their rated po- 
tential. 

—from The Uncommon Man 
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Part 1: 


Getting Ready for Appraisal 


By D. E. Balch for General Mills 
with adaptations by 
Henriette F. Davidge, Specialist, Employee Communications 
General Engineering Laboratory, General Electric Company 


VERY INDIVIDUAL has an “inalienable” right to get, from 
his manager, a clear understanding of what he is ex- 
pected to do, how well he is doing it, how he might do it 
better, and how he might qualify for greater responsibilities. 
Lawrence A. Appley, president of the American Manage- 
ment Association, has said, “If the extent to which individu- 
als are kept informed of their progress, and the skill with which 
this is done, were to be tripled in every organization in the 
next twelve months, the resulting impact upon company per- 
formance, our economy, and society in general would be 
almost beyond comprehension.” 

This “How-Am-I-Doing” program has been prepared to 
help supervisors increase their professional skill in discussing 
matters with their subordinates frankly, openly, and fairly. 
The basic plan is that, at the beginning of the year, each 
employee makes a list of work objectives and standards and 
a program of self-improvement for the year. Then he and 
his supervisor discuss and reach agreement on them. At the 
end of the year, they compare the employee’s accomplish- 
ments with his objectives. (The first year’s talk will be a 
comparison of performance and general expectations, if no 
previous targets have been set. ) 
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“There Isn’t Time” 


Some managers wbject to appraisal talks on the ground 
that “there isn’t time.” Talks with employees do take time— 
but they usually save time in the long run. Clearing up un- yy 


certainties keeps problems from arising and growing where a4y 
: Yew 
they needn’t exist. i > H 
4 a 


if 
A manager’s primary job is to develop and stimulate his ’ i 
men—to get results through them. If he doesn’t have time to 
work on developing the people who do the work for which _... or problems 
he is responsible, what does he have time for? 





Weed out the 
uncertainties ... 


If he gives time to building his people, he should have to 
spend less time on troublesome, day-to-day problems, with 
more, rather than less, time left for other work. 











“Let Sleeping Dogs Lie” 





Some managers object to appraisals for a different reason. They feel 
that problems will be forgotten or will solve themselves, and that, if 
they are brought out into the open, they will become worse. 


There is good evidence to the contrary. 


Bad feelings tend to be less strong and destructive when they are 
brought into the open and discussed frankly. 


Problems tend to get worse, and the man more worried and resentful, 
the longer they are kept bottled up. 
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Prepare ‘the Facts 








Remind your subordinate to prepare for the How-Am-I-Doing talk 
and arrange a time for it. Since these talks involve analysis and com- 
parison of notes by the manager and his subordinate, each has to or- 
ganize his thoughts and get them down in writing in advance. 

Review his job description and specific targets set up at the begin- 
ning of the year and how well the man has lived up to them. In doing 
this: 

> Study his performance-appraisal form (which should be prepared 


in advance). 


Waa) 


By, 











> Refresh your memory about his experience, work history, salary 
progress, position level, etc. 

> Recall what was covered in previous talks, and the results. 

> Consider getting opinions about his work from others to be sure 
you are objective. 

> Examine these opinions carefully to be sure they are objective, 
too. 

> Consider what you might want to know about salary, opportunity, 
policies, performance, etc., if you were in his place. 


> Take a hard look at what you have done to help him, or to 
make it difficult for him, to do a good job. 
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Decide on Your Goal 


Here’s what you'll probably want to accomplish: 





> To stimulate the man to greater effort. 
> To help him understand where improved performance is needed. 
> To let him know how effective he is. 


> To help him work out specific steps for his own improvement and 
development. 











Plan What to Say 





How-Am-I-Doing talks are centered on performance—on what was 
done, how well it was done, and on what was not done. Plan to explore: 


> Why better results were not obtained in certain areas. 
> In what respect improvement is needed. 
> What the man might do to get better results in the future. 


Plan to put the emphasis primarily on helping the worker find ways 
to improve his work results. In planning what to say, put yourself in 
the man’s place and think what your reaction would be if your boss said 


the same things to you. 
(Continued on next page) 
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(Plan What to Say—Continued) 


Plan to tell him what he is doing well—but also to ask him about 
the things he is not doing so well. He will often recognize the short- 
comings of his work himself, especially if you help him by suggestion— 
and then let him talk. In fact, he will often be more critical of himself 
than you are. 


Plan not to dwell on past errors. (You probably had a thorough dis- 
cussion of them when they occurred.) Direct the discussion toward his 
preventing similar errors in the future. If you should share part of the 
blame, plan to tell him so. 


Be prepared with facts and examples to illustrate what you mean 
when you say, “Here are some areas in which I think you can do better.” 











Plan How to Say It 





The discussion can do more harm than good unless it is done in a way 
that helps the man retain his self-respect and his pride in his work. 


Anticipate how he will receive your appraisal. 

Tailor your words to his personality. 

Have a good supply of facts, examples, and suggestions for ways he 
can improve. Be sure they are specific. 

Avoid critical words like “faults,” “mistakes,” and “weaknesses” and 
antagonizing words like “unreasonable” and “illogical.” 

Plan to make the man feel that the discussion docs not reflect criticism 
or disapproval of him as a person, but rather that his work only is being 


reviewed. 
(Continued on next page) 
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(Plan How to Say It—Continued) 


Wrong: You are able to do only a few tasks. 

Right: You have performed only a few tasks. (This doesn’t make the 
man feel that he is doomed by his limitations. ) 

Wrong: You are unimaginative. 

Right: You do not show imagination. (This isn’t telling the man that he 
doesn’t have imagination, but rather that he doesn’t show any.) 

Don’t seem to put yourself on a pedestal as a judge of right or wrong. 

Plan not to talk down or appear to be thinking for him. 

Don’t compare him to anyone else. 


It is important that the man feel that he is not being condemned for 
his shortcomings, but that you and he are exploring why the shortcomings 
occurred, how they can be avoided, and how he can improve. 











Have a Helpful Attitude 





Check on your attitude of helpfulness, by asking yourself: 

> Are my feelings genuinely friendly toward this man? 

> Am I personally interested in him, his problems, his future? 

> How can I place the emphasis on being helpful to him? 

> How can I encourage him to say what is on his mind? 

> Am I willing to admit that I may be wrong, and to change my 
mind if I am? (What is right is more important than who is right.) 

> How can I tell the man where he stands so that he’ll want to try 
to do better? 

> Am I more concerned with my feelings than with those of the 
man I am interviewing? 

> If we disagree, can I keep from becoming argumentative? 











Part 2 of How Am! Doing? coming next month, will discuss how to con- 
duct the appraisal interview. 
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DO YOU 
KNOW 
HOW 
TO GIVE 
AN 
ORDER? 


By Paul Pigors 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


It seems simple enough—yet orders 
are frequently misunderstood. 


N OLD LINE FOREMAN in a com- 
A pany in Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, where I worked for a time, 
was giving us a lot of trouble. 
Though he was a favorite target of 
union grievances, he seemed almost 
impervious to correction. But oddly 
enough, whenever we had an inter- 
view with him or he was in a train- 
ing session, he would give all the 
right answers. “Sure,” he would 
agree, “cooperation is better than 
enforcement by discipline or threats 
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of punishment.” Naturally, we used 
to wonder what his trouble was. 

Finally, it occurred to me that 
there was a little semantic difficulty 
there; we just weren’t talking the 
same language. So I asked him one 
day, “Exactly what do you mean by 
cooperation?” “What do I mean?” 
he echoed, “I mean do as I say and 
be damn’ quick about it!” 

With that definition, it was easy 
to understand why he was the source 
of so many complaints. 





People have some bizarre con- 
ceptions of authority and order giv- 
ing. We have repeatedly asked fore- 
men to analyze the various steps in 
a complete order-giving and order- 
taking process. I often came up 
with something like this: “Supervi- 
sors tell workers what to do; subor- 
dinates do what supervisors tell 
them.” That was it. With such an 
oversimplified conception of order 
giving, it’s small wonder that disci- 
pline and discharge make up the 
largest single issue in labor arbitra- 
tion. 


The big issue 


And just how extensive this prob- 
lem is was clearly brought out in a 
recent American Arbitration Asso- 
ciation analysis of 1,728 grievances 
submitted to arbitration in 1954. No 
fewer than 456 cases centered on 
the issue of discipline and discharge, 
and most of them were clearly asso- 
ciated with order giving. 

For instance, 29 cases had to do 
with insubordination. An analysis of 
these 29 cases shows that in most 
instances no direct order was given; 
yet the core of insubordination is 
usually accepted as refusal to obey 
an order. These related cases also 
came up: leaving job without per- 
mission, 24; refusal to accept or per- 
form a job assignment, 24; refusal 
to work overtime, 11; use of abusive 
language (usually in an order-giving 


relationship), 12; slowdown, 12. In 
other words, 112 cases were directly 
associated with order giving—and 
in only approximately 20 per cent 
of these cases was management’s 
action upheld. In most cases, the 
action was reversed. In many in- 
stances, the hearing officer or the 
arbitrator found that the order was 
not correctly given or that faulty 
technique was associated with the 
order-giving situation. 

Obviously, then, we need to clari- 
fy our thinking about giving orders. 
We might begin by outlining some 
of the concepts that can help to de- 
termine what constitutes good order 


giving. 
Positional authority 


One vital concept in order giving 
rests on the contrast between posi- 
tional and inner authority. A person 
who has positional authority has the 
symbols or insignia of rank and oc- 
cupies a definite position that enti- 
tles him to give orders. But he may 
issue his orders as personal com- 
mands. In other words, he may use 
orders as status indicators or, as the 
saying goes, “throw his weight 
around.” 

A good example of this occurred 
during World War II, when a for- 
mer shipping clerk, suddenly meta- 
morphosed into a lieutenant, j.g., 
was put in charge of the Boston 
longshoremen. His first day on the 


This article has been condensed from an address delivered in November, 1959, under 
the auspices of the Bureau of Industrial Relations of the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. Copies of the full text may be obtained from the Bureau. 
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pier he immediately started giving 
orders. “Stow this freight in the 
Number 1 hold,” he said, and was 
surprised when the longshoremen re- 
fused to obey. When he insisted on 
it, by virtue of his rank, the men 
walked out on him, and we had to 
hold a hearing to find out what was 
wrong. 

He had ordered flour and avia- 
tion gasoline stored in the same hold. 
Naturally, the men had refused be- 
cause the fiour would have been 
spoiled by the time it got to Europe. 

It never occurred to the lieuten- 
ant to ask why they had refused or 
to invite any comment. He issued a 
definite order—do it or else. They 
said okay and out they went. A fore- 
man may do the same thing; he may 
make a personal issue out of order 


giving and feel he’s losing face if his 
command isn’t instantly obeyed. 


Inner authority 


Now contrast this with inner au- 
thority, which is based on compe- 
tence, insight, and understanding of 
the requirements of the situation. In 
fact, it is because the person with 
inner authority obviously knows 
what he is talking about that people 
look to him for direction and orders. 
They do what he says because it is 
clearly the right thing to do. The 
person with inner authority rarely 
stresses his rank or manner of order 
giving; he acts as a catalyst. He 
speaks for the situation, and his fol- 
lowers realize this. 

A man with inner authority is 
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likely also to try to impersonalize 
his authority. In fact, it’s important 
to avoid stressing that “J am telling 
you to do this,” and to devise some 
simple impersonal mechanism _in- 
stead. William F. Whyte has de- 
scribed what was done in a restaurant 
where a lot of feuding and bicker- 
ing went on between waitresses and 
male cooks, who hated to take orders 
from women. 

In the restaurant Whyte studied, 
they used the “spindle technique.” 
They just put out a spindle and put 
the orders on it. One of the wait- 
resses devised this, and the cooks re- 
sponded because they didn’t feel 
they were taking orders from her. 

We do the same thing in industry. 
You often have a log posted over a 
table or machine. As the man comes 
on the shift, instead of getting his 
orders from the supervisor, he 
merely looks at the log. He takes 
over where the other man left off, 
and carries through a prefixed, pre- 
arranged procedure. Especially in a 
continuous process, this is much 
easier to take than a constant flow 
of verbal orders. 


Getting cooperation 


No matter how you give an or- 
der, you’ve got to get cooperation. 
Obedience and compliance aren’t 
enough, you must get voluntary co- 
operation. Otherwise, you have 
nothing but a low degree of coordi- 
nation and the continuous problem 
of having to enforce minimum 
standards. 








The German philosopher Kant 
brought this out many years ago 
when he differentiated between 
what he called antagonistic coopera- 
tion and voluntary cooperation. By 
antagonistic cooperation, he meant 
the kind of cooperation a man gives 
because he needs the pay or the job. 
He cooperates because he has to, 
not because he really wants to. But 
with voluntary cooperation, workers 
themselves will do what is needed— 
and do it more effectively. 

So much for the principles. Now 
let’s take a look at the complete or- 
der-giving process. I see it in seven 
distinct steps. 


1. Planning 


Depending, of course, on the situ- 
ation, it is essential that the person 


giving the order have a plan. He 
must consider first what action is 
needed to get certain results in quan- 
tity and quality, within a certain 


time, and within allowable costs. 
Then he must decide who should 
carry out the order and, finally, 
what kind of order is best suited to 
getting these things done. 

He must resolve these relation- 
ships before he actually tries to get 
action. He must bear in mind the 
most elementary considerations— 
for instance, is the person who is get- 
ing the order able to carry it out? 

Furthermore, the order should be 
given so that its tone and man- 
ner win voluntary consent, making 
the receiver feel he really wants to 
do it, instead of thinking, “Who does 


this guy think he is, bossing me 
around? What’s he trying to do?” 


2. Preparing the recipient 


Strictly speaking, preparing the 
person who receives the order is also 
part of the planning stage. The kind 
of preparation depends, however, 
entirely on the nature of the work 
and the workers. Workers who are 
alert and ambitious and have con- 
siderable job pride won’t need much 
preparation, because their appren- 
ticeship and experience have al- 
ready prepared them. In fact, they 
may be assistants who are practi- 
cally ready to give orders them- 
selves, and some of this responsibili- 
ty can be delegated to them. 

At the other extreme, if a boss is 
dealing with fairly unstable workers, 
he has to be particularly careful to 
prepare his people. 

Preparing a person means more 
than just getting his attention. It 
constitutes, in fact, continuous teach- 
ing—the heart of the order-giving 
process. The armed services call it 
briefing. When an order is given, it is 
always accompanied by a briefing 
session at which the order is ex- 
plained, the objective is pointed out, 
and the method is discussed. After 
this kind of preparation, the recipi- 
ent of the order knows exactly what 
to do; he is even in a position to 
cope with unforeseen contingencies 
because he knows what the objec- 
tive is. Good preparation doesn’t al- 
ways have to be that formal; but it 
should always convey the objective. 
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3. Presenting the order 

Next comes the moment when the 
boss sets the order into motion. 
Here, the fewer words the better— 
“All right, men, let’s get going,” for 
instance. The classic example, of 
course, is “Ready—get set—go!”’ 
But more important than the actual 
words used are the tone and man- 
ner in which they are expressed: 
Even words that are innocuous in 
themselves can arouse resentment 
by being used in an offensive way. 


4. Verification 


The order giver must now make 
sure that the order has been received 
and is understood, and that the per- 
son receiving it is going off in the 
right direction and doing the right 
thing. A worker may have listened 


only to the first thing the boss said 
and may go off like a shot without 
having got some of the other vital 
parts of the order. 


5. Action 


If the proper steps have been 
taken, the subordinate will now do 
what is expected of him. But if 
Steps 1 through 4 have not been 
correctly carried out, the order is 
likely to be bungled somewnere 
along the line. 


6. Follow-up 


Even after the action has been 
taken to fulfill the order, there re- 
mains the important step of follow- 
ing up. It’s universally agreed that 
checkups and follow-ups are the 
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most important steps in any order- 
giving cycle: Even though the em- 
ployee is doing the right thing, he 
may run into some unforeseen con- 
tingency that interferes with his 
carrying out the order—for example, 
a failure of materials or tools. It’s 
essential to check, because another 
order has to be given to meet the 
new situation. 


7. Appraisal 


Finally, there must be appraisal 
or review of the process. Periodical- 
ly, a good order giver, like a good 
teacher—and a manager really is a 
teacher—must ask himself, “How 
am I doing? Am I getting the results 
I want?” He must look not only at 
job performance, but at the training 
the employee is receiving. And he 
must do this for every employee. 
When an order has gone wrong and 
the expected results have not been 
achieved, faulty order giving is al- 
most always at the root of the trou- 
ble. 


How orders go wrong 


Here is an example. Many years 
ago, when we first had trucks that 
went around from plant to plant 
giving chest X-rays, experience 
showed that there were a great many 
misfires. The picture was not usable; 
either it was blurred or there was 
some defect in it. 

Two causes were quickly found: 
One was a defective film, which 
could be remedied; the other was 
wrong order giving. The X-ray peo- 





ple thought that all they had to do 
was to tell people, “Don’t move.” 
They forgot that what they needed 
was complete inaction, and that the 
person being X-rayed shouldn’t even 
breathe. 

The X-ray technicians had a re- 
view session and decided to revise 
theit order-giving technique. When 
the people filed into the truck, some- 
one immediately said, “Remember 
that, for us to take this picture, you 
must be absolutely still. Don’t even 
breathe, because the slightest distor- 
tion will make the picture useless.” 
Then the rest of the preliminary or- 
ders were given. Finally, when the 
technician was ready, he gave the 
action order: “Take a deep breath. 
Hold it.” Meanwhile, he took the 
picture. After this, they got 95 per 
cent perfect results. 

Here’s another example, from an 
article by Robert B. Ross. A certain 
plant was making a small and deli- 
cate electronic part called a capaci- 
tator. The capacitator contains a 
powder which is sensitive to salt and, 
if contaminated by it, becomes use- 
less. The manager issued an order: 
“Any man handling this powder 
must wear gloves, use scoops, and 
never touch the powder with his 
bare hands.” 

He made it very emphatic. Ap- 
parently, the people obeyed well 
enough, but all of a sudden they had 
a great many field failures and plant 
rejects. 

Alarmed about this, the manager 
made a tour of all the sections where 


the powder was used and ended up 
in the supply room where a man was 
in charge of the basic raw material. 
To his amazement, he found this 
man using his bare hands as a pow- 
der scoop! 

Now, perspiration, of course, con- 
tains a high percentage of salt, and 


To RP RPP RRR RRR RRR RRR RRR ERE EE SG 
Principles of Order Giving 


1. Back positional authority 
(rank) with inner authority, 
which is based on com- 
petence, insight, and under- 
standing. 

Impersonalize authority. 
(Don’t stress that “I am tell- 
ing you to do this.”’) 

Get voluntary cooperation— 
not antagonistic cooperation 
(which a man gives because 
he has to, not because he 
wants to). 


there was enough salt in the man’s 
hands to contaminate all the pow- 
der. Astounded, the manager repri- 
manded him. “You’ve been told not 
to use your bare hands. There’s the 
sign, right under your nose,” he said 
angrily. 

“But I’ve been using my hands 
for over a week now and it doesn’t 
hurt them a bit,” the worker re- 
plied. 

His reaction to the order was 
based on a perfectly normal egocen- 
tric attitude. Since the reason for 
the order had never been explained, 
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it is easy to see how he came to make 
the mistake. 
“Malicious obedience” 

When the order giver gives orders 
as personal commands, throws his 
weight around, antagonizes his peo- 
ple—he may get what psychologists 
call “malicious obedience.” This is 
the obedience that comes from a dis- 
gusted subordinate who realizes that 
the boss has given him an erroneous 
order. The boss gets obedience be- 
yond his fondest hopes. In fact, the 
subordinate will kill himself trying to 
get the job done, knowing that all he 
has to do is to sit back and wait un- 
til things go wrong and someone 
finds out who gave the order. He will 
be excused; it’s the boss who has to 
take the rap. Here’s an actual ex- 
ample—unbelievable as it may 
sound. 

In the chemical industry, an engi- 
neer ordered a certain expansion 
bend in a pipe. Although the pipe 
fitters said that this wasn’t the prop- 
er bend, he flourished his degree 
and his slide rule around and said, 
“Never mind.” He insisted on hav- 
ing his way. 

Some time later, one cold evening, 
the manager and I happened to be 
looking out of the office, and we saw 
a big crowd of people clustered 
around this particular pipe. They 
were waiting for the pipe to explode. 
If it actually had exploded, some of 
them might have been killed, but 
they were oblivious of the risk they 
were running because they had only 
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one idea in their heads: “Let’s see it 
explode, and then let’s see what 
happens to that smart-aleck engi- 
neer!”’ 

Only by good fortune was the 
thing spotted in time. As it turned 
out, the pipe fitters had been right 
all along. The pipe would have ex- 


LEER RR RRR RRR RRR RRR ERR EEE EE SE | 
Order Giving .. . 
Step By Step 
EVERY ORDER, no matter how 
simple, breaks down into seven 

distinct steps: 

1. Planning. Deciding a) 
what action is required to an- 
swer the need of the situation; 
b) who should act; and c) what 
kind of order shall be used. 

2. Preparation. Insuring 
that the employee is ready to 
receive the order. 

3. Presentation. The actual 
communication of the order. 

4. Verification. Confirming 
that the order has been re- 
ceived and that the employee 
is ready to act. 

5. Action. The employee’s 
response. 

6. Follow-up. The use of 
one or more control mecha- 
nisms to test the success of the 
action and its results. 

7. Appraisal or review. 
Judging how both the giver 
and the recipient of the order 
have functioned throughout the 
process. 





ploded—it just hadn’t reached that 
point yet. 

Nothing, of course, could be 
worse than this vengeful reaction to 
a faulty order. Unfortunately, it’s 
what often happens when inept or- 
der giving leaves people brooding 
for weeks or even months at a time. 


Every step counts 


The business of obtaining favor- 
able responses to orders, then, is ac- 
tually quite simple. First of all, a 
boss must grasp the seven essential 


steps in a complete order process. 
Even the simplest order contains all 
these steps, as time-and-motion anal- 
ysis has shown. The complexity of 
the process is merely a question of 
degree. 

The boss should follow these 
steps and continue to remind him- 
self that the responsibility rests with 
him when things go wrong. He must 
ask himself, “Did I prepare the per- 
son? Did I present the order right? 
Did I verify his reaction? Did I give 
the proper order?” 
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IMPROVING 





PRODUCTIVITY 


& 


By Ernest Schleusener 


Are you sure low productivity is “‘due to 
factors beyond your control’’? 


OW DO YOU IMPROVE the pro- 
ductivity of a group? Once 
you've established group averages, 
measured the performance of each 
individual, and found who the low 
producers are, you’re ready to take 
positive action. You begin with the 
individuals in the group, and try to 
bring below-average performance 
up to average. 
You can’t improve productivity 
by driving and prodding people to 
work harder. There are always rea- 
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sons for below-average productivity, 
and it’s the supervisor’s responsibili- 
ty to track them down and work out 
a course of intelligent action. 
Chances are, in more than two 
cases out of three, that the low pro- 
ducer is not directly responsible for 
the situation. More likely, it is 
caused by factors that the supervisor 
can control. Maybe the employee 
hasn’t enough work to keep him 
busy; or the work isn’t reaching him 
in the proper way. So it’s up to the 





supervisor to correct anything under 
his control that might slow down the 
productivity rate. 

How does he go about it? Let’s go 
back to the Performance-Rating 
Chart on pages 32-33 of last month’s 
SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT, and 
take a look at Bill Cary’s record. As 
Jim Ross, his supervisor, had noted, 
Bill’s over-all rating was “definitely 
below average during two days of 
the week.” His productivity on 
Wednesday and Thursday had 
dropped from over 60 units to just 
over 40 units. His speed rating also 
dropped those two days, and Jim 
also noticed that he was away from 
the job too much on Wednesday and 
Thursday. But Bill’s performance 
was above the group average on 
Friday, and average on Monday and 
Tuesday. 


Looking for causes 


Therefore, Jim decided to find 
out why Bill’s productivity on Wed- 
nesday and Thursday was below 
average. He checked Bill’s perform- 
ance for one more week—with the 
same results. Considering first the 
factors he could control, Jim took a 
look at the work load. 

Bill was handling invoices on re- 
pair parts. Jim found that three quar- 
ters of the orders were shipped on 
Thursday and Friday; the bills of 
lading were usually sent to Bill first 
thing in the morning after shipment 
day. 

Bill had complained some months 
back about the end-of-the-week 


overload. To meet it, he sped up his 
work so that it was well above av- 
erage on Fridays. On Mondays, he 
caught up with the load. But since 
few of the orders were shipped early 
in the week, he didn’t have as much 
invoicing to do on Wednesday and 
Thursday. Like most people, Bill did 
not want to appear obviously idle. 
He felt he had to stretch his work 
out—which accounts for his being 
away from his desk so much on the 
two days he had the least work to do. 


Working out a solution 


Jim realized that whether Bill 
stayed at his desk or not, he couldn’t 
turn out any more work unless there 
was more work to do. Therefore Jim 
discussed the situation with the su- 
pervisor in charge of shipping repair 
parts. Between them, they worked 
out changes in procedure to make 
the load more uniform. And, since 
Bill really had less than a full week’s 
work to do, they added to his re- 
sponsibilities the job of checking all 
invoices for correct pricing before 
the monthly bills were prepared. 
This work could be put off during 
peak periods of invoicing; it could 
be done a few days later, during 
Bill’s slack periods. 

The more even work load result- 
ed in much higher productivity; and 
Bill enjoyed taking on the greater 
responsibility. He was also a lot 
happier when he had a full day’s 
work to do every day, without any 
backbreaking overloads one or two 
days a week. 
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Consider these factors 


Work peaks and overloads aren't, 


of course, the only reason for below- 
average productivity that a super- 
visor can control. When you find a 
low producer, consider these ques- 
tions as well: 


l. 


Is the work reaching the employ- 
ee in the best possible way, so 
that there are no discouraging de- 
lays or hold-ups? 

What improvements could be 
made in the way the work is re- 
ceived? 

Are previous operations poorly 
distributed? 

Is the work planned properly? 


. Are you using the right materi- 
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als? Are they of a uniform, stand- 
ard quality? 
Are materials 
they’re needed? 
Are they properly stored? 

Do you have adequate controls 
on materials? 

Is the employee using the prop- 
er equipment, in the condition ne- 
cessary to do the work at a nor- 
mally high rate of productivity? 
Is the equipment the right size? 
Does it maintain quality at the 
proper speed? 

What can you do to improve the 
equipment situation? 

Is the workplace properly laid 
out? Is it suited to the job require- 
ments? 

Does the layout cause too much 
walking or running around, creat- 
ing errors or reduction of speed? 
Could minor changes in layout 


available when 
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in SM, February, 1959, p. 2; 


make considerable improvement? 


. Are your work methods the best 


for the job? 

Does the method require too 
much make-ready or put-away 
time? 

Are waste motions causing fa- 
tigue? 

Are the quality requirements con- 
sistent with the method? 

. Are workers properly informed? 
—Properly and helpfully instruct- 
ed? Is there anything about the 
work that the employee doesn’t 
understand? 

Could you or one of your more 
experienced employees help him? 
Does he need refresher training? 
Do employees have productiv- 
ity-oriented attitudes? 

Do they feel that present levels of 
productivity are adequate and 
that improvement isn’t necessary? 
Is low morale reflected in low out- 
put? 

Is the right man in the right job? 
What changes could you make to 
raise group morale?* 

. Are the worker's skills ade- 
quate for the job? Does he need 
more training? 

Are job requirements too high for 
the individual in the job? 

Is the worker losing skills? 

Is the worker using skills above 
those needed for the job? (This 
often results in low output. ) 


For further details, see Make Your Workers 
Want to Do Their Best, by Russell H. Ewing, 
and Make the 
Most of Your Manpower, by Frank A. Busse, 


July, 1959, p. 32. 





9. What other factors may be caus- 
ing low output? Can you do any- 
thing about them? 


Tackling the problem 


As you look for the causes of low 
productivity, begin by listing all pos- 
sible factors and all possible solu- 
tions. Since it’s a good idea to solve 
the problems one at a time, tackle 
the most important problems (the 
ones having the greatest effect on 
productivity) first. As you solve 
one, check to see if the same solution 
is applicable in other parts of your 
department; if so, make the improve- 
ment there next. 

When you need help or you en- 
counter situations that are out of 
your scope of experience, don’t hesi- 
tate to ask for advice—from your 


boss, a fellow supervisor, or some- 
one in a staff department. Knowing 
when to ask for help is one of the 
attributes of a successful supervi- 
sor. 

When you’ve found and correct- 
ed the problems you can control, 
you can begin to expect some prog- 
ress. But remember that when the 
pace has been slow for a considera- 
ble length of time, it may take peo- 
ple a while to adjust to a faster 
pace. Habits aren’t changed over- 
night. Fortunately, the more you do, 
the more you can do; and once 
you've got a faster pace going, it will 
begin to gather momentum. 


Counseling—questioning 


If you’re sure that you have cor- 
rected all the problems that may 
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MOTIVATION FOR PRODUCTIVITY 


When high productivity is coupled with high employee satis- 
faction, you will find that the work group itself is involved in set- 
ting goals to meet organizational objectives as well as their own 
needs. As the group sets up high performance goals, it tends to 
expect that each person will do his best. It’s interesting in this 
connection that members of the group do not resent the pressure 
from group members for high performance. They accept this pres- 
sure and are motivated to do their best to meet the expectation 
of their colleagues. 

Moreover, this kind of inducement actually produces a total 
higher motivation and, better performance, with less sense of 
pressure—and less waste. 

—RENSIS LIKERT 
Director, Institute for Social Research, University of Michigan 
in Nation’s Business 


TULLE ELE 
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be affecting a worker’s productivity, 
and you find that his performance 
is still below par, you’re now ready 
to talk to the worker about his own 
improvement. 

Naturally, you should hold your 
counseling interview with the work- 
er alone—and out of earshot of oth- 
er employees. Be sure, as your dis- 
cussion develops, to explain to the 
employee the importance of im- 
proving productivity. Show him the 
part his own performance plays in 
the over-all production picture, and 
in cutting department costs. He 
should understand fully that every- 
one in the department is responsi- 
ble for finding better ways of doing 
his job. 

The way you talk to the employee 
is every bit as important as what 


you say. The best approach is prob- 


ably the ‘“counseling-questioning” 
approach—for, in this way, you 
make it clear to the employee that 
you're interested in helping him to 
improve his performance—not in 
putting him on the spot. 


Ask—then listen 


You might begin by asking him, 
“Do you have any ideas on how we 
can raise productivity on this job?” 
The cardinal rule, once you’ve asked 
the question, is to listen. You may 
learn a lot that will help to improve 
the situation. If a man’s productivi- 
ty has been high, but is dropping, 
you may find, for instance, that he 
feels that his work has become 
monotonous. If so, you might have 
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him rotate some or all of his work 
with someone else’s—which could 
benefit both workers. People usual- 
ly take a renewed interest in new 
or varied work, and their produc- 
tivity, as a result, goes up. 

Your discussions may not always 
go smoothly; some people will be 
on the defensive as soon as you 
bring up the subject of low per- 
formance. But most will respond, 
if you enlist their help, rather than 
commanding improvement. Don’t 
state flatly that the worker isn’t pro- 
ducing, and don’t let your attitude 
appear threatening. A person who 
feels cornered is likely to flare up; 
and it’s important to keep flare-ups 
to a minimum if the discussion is to 
accomplish its purpose. If the em- 
ployee does explode, however, give 
him some time to think it over. Don’t 
argue with him; you may drive his 
resistance even deeper. Improve- 
ment happens gradually; it can’t be 
imposed all at once. 

Consult your boss 

As the discussion is taking place, 
you may feel that it will help to re- 
view the worker’s Performance-Rat- 
ing Chart with him. Before you do, 
go over the chart with your own 
boss, who may be able to help you 
to plan your approach. (Besides, 
it's a good way of keeping your 
boss informed on what you’re doing 
to improve your group’s perform- 
ance. ) 

One supervisor told me how glad 
he was that he had gone to his boss, 





John Wheeler, before he discussed 
the problem with his subordinate. 
When John was the department su- 
pervisor, he had had a similar prob- 
lem with the employee—it sounded 
like history repeating itself. 

The group’s work varied in com- 
plexity. Some years ago, John found 
that this employee was able to func- 
tion well above the group average 
on work of minimum complexity. 
But when it came to more complex 
work, his productivity dropped. 
Knowing that the worker was ex- 
tremely sensitive about the situa- 
tion, John made it a practice to 
assign him work that was less com- 
plex. The present supervisor knew 
nothing about it, and was giving the 
man work he couldn’t handle. When 
John explained the situation, the 
supervisor started giving the subor- 
dinate simpler work. The man’s 
productivity increased; and the prob- 
lem was solved with no hurt feel- 
ings. 

How about the high producers? 

“All right,” you may say, “it’s 
one thing to bring a low producer 
up to average; that will keep a good 
steady pace going in the department, 
and it will raise the average some- 
what. But suppose I want—or, be- 
cause of increased demands, need 
—to improve productivity a lot 
more, and bring up the average and 
above-average workers, too?” 

In the first place, you'll find that 
as the low producers improve, the 
average and above-average workers 
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CHECK THESE PROBLEM AREAS 


When you've spotted a low 
producer, look first for possible 
causes in factors that you direct 
and control. Check these poten- 
tial problem areas: 


“Things” problems 
Work load 
Materials 
Equipment 
Workplace—layout, location 
Methods 


“People” problems 
Information and instruction 
Attitudes 
Skills and training 


COCO 


will usually be aware of what’s 


going on. Chances are, they will au- 
tomatically increase their own pro- 
ductivity. When performance is be- 
ing studied and productivity ratings 
are being made, the productivity of 
the entire group usually goes up. 

In the second place, you can im- 
prove the productivity of these 
workers by counseling and motivat- 
ing them—as long as ycu don’t 
make unreasonable demands on 
their capacities. But you’ve got to 
start with the low producers, be- 
cause that’s where you get the great- 
est improvement. 

While you’re working on low per- 
formance, it’s a good idea to have 
interviews with some of the high- 
production workers. They may have 
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ideas and suggestions that will help 
to improve the productivity of be- 
low-average workers. Again, their 
awareness of and participation in a 
program for improvement will boost 
their performance as well. 


Give credit where it’s due 


Whether it’s a person whose work 
is well above average, or a low pro- 
ducer who’s improving, be sure to 
give credit for notable performance. 
Just as it’s important to hold discus- 
sions with problem workers private- 
ly, it’s equally important to have 
your words of praise heard by oth- 
ers. People work for recognition, es- 
pecially when their fellow workers 
will also know that they are doing a 
good job. 


Keep tabs on performance 


Now you've gone through the ma- 
jor steps of improving performance: 
You’ve measured productivity and 


spotted the problems. You've 
worked out solutions and taken 
steps to improve any situations that 
are not directly the worker’s respon- 


sibility. Next, you’ve had counsel- 
ing interviews with any below-aver- 
age employees, and worked out a 
plan for improvement. 

Once you’ve brought low produc- 
tivity up to par, you've started to 
work on improving average and 
above-average performance. 

As productivity goes up in your 
department, you should periodically 
repeat your performance measure- 
ments, and keep them up to date. 
If a problem situation or bottleneck 
should arise, again measure per- 
formance. The Performance-Rating 
Chart may give you the answer— 
or at least a clue to it. 

When you keep tabs on produc- 
tivity, you'll find that you and every 
member of your group will be im- 
provement oriented. People who 
are on the alert for better ways to 
do their jobs boost productivity— 
and send costs down. # 


This is the fourth in a series of 
articles on cost reduction. Part 5, 
coming next month, will discuss 
how to cut costs with a “Hazard- 
Awareness” program. 


Look to the Ladies 


THERE WILL BE almost 32.5 million. women workers in 1975 if 
current trends contifue, predicts the Women’s Bureau of the U.S. 
Department of Labor. That’s almost ten million more than in 1958. 
The Department also predicts an unusually large increase in the 
number of part-time workers, many of whom will be married women 
with families to take care of the rest of the day. 


—Facts on Women Workers 


(Women’s Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor) 
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ROBLEM SOLVING: 


pass along 
your know-how 





By Auren Uris 


It pays to teach employees 
to solve their own problems. 


OU GET A DOUBLE payoff if you can get your subordinates 

to wrestle sucessfully with their operating problems: 1) 
They increase in stature, become more self-reliant, more effective; 
and 2) you benefit in the time and effort you don’t have to spend 
on these problems yourself. 

The ABC’s of problem solving are known and used by every 
manager. Are you passing this know-how along to your people? 
Check yourself on these specific points: 

YES NO 


1. Have you taught them to tackle a difficulty 
with the starting question, “What’s the problem?” 


2. Do your subordinates understand that the 
statement “We have a cost problem” is not as good 
a point of departure as “We have to cut our load- 
ing time by 10 per cent?” 

3. Do you understand the need for being spe- 
cific about their problems—spell out the details in 
dollars, tons, miles, gallons of gas, or whatever— 
as presented by question 2? 
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4. Do they understand that solutions to their 
problems often lie in the knowledge and experience 
of others? 


5. Do they know how to get the help of others 
in dealing with their difficulties—by using problem- 
solving interviews with experts, conferences with 
colleagues, and so on? 


6. Do they understand that soe problems can 
be solved only in stages—that some aspects of a 
difficulty have to be left to “ripen” before they 
can be dealt with? 

7. Do you encourage them to stick with tough 
problems as a prerequisite for eventual success? 


8. Do they realize that sticking with a problem 
doesn’t mean going around in circles, but digging 
for more facts or looking for a new angle? 


9. Have they come to regard you as a depend- 
able source of help and encouragement in prob- 
lem solving? 


Anwers and Scoring 


The right answers are obvious: All nine questions should be 
answered yes if you’re to gain the benefit of successful problem 
solving by your subordinates. 

Don’t bother giving yourself a score in the ordinary sense of the 
word. Nevertheless, your answers can be put to good use. Any one 
of the nine questions to which you could not give a yes answer pin- 
points an aspect of training that you may want to explore with 
your subordinates. # 


SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFITS: A brief statement in SM for February 
said that “benefits have increased for wage earners who retire at 65; 
the maximum amount now payable is $127 per month, up from $116 
in 1959.” This may have conveyed a wrong impression. Since the 
change has only recently been enacted, the potential maximum of 
$127 per month will not be payable for many years; the actual maxi- 
mum benefit that can be paid now is $119. 
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Wages in 1960—More 


DEFERRED WAGE INCREASES provided for under contracts now in 
force will raise the average wage almost 8 cents an hour this year, 
according to a survey by the Bureau of National Affairs. Actually, 
since many of these contracts also contain escalator clauses, the total 
1960 increase may even be several cents more. 


Of the more than 1,900 forthcoming increases analyzed by BNA, 
those in the construction industry will be unusually large and numer- 
ous. Trucking and wholesale and retail trade will also show substan- 
tial increases, averaging over 10 cents an hour. The smaller increases 
will be in aircraft, apparel, automobiles, paper, textiles, and services. 
The manufacturing industries, with an average deferred increase of 
7.1 cents an hour, and nonmanufacturing, with 9.9 cents an hour, 
will be closest to the general industrial average of 7.5 cents an hour 
(excluding the construction industry). 

Along with the higher wages will go a rise in fringe benefits, the 
BNA study indicates. 
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A Purpose 
JMANAGEMENT SPEECH 


By Vivienne Marquis 


Epitor’s Note: Not since the discovery of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls has a@ manuscript come to light which is of such 
historic interest as the following All-Purpose Management 
Speech. This rare document is published here as a public 
service, not with the thought that any reader would consider 
using it as his own, but to enable the seri 

management science to examine 

xany speeches he has heard in the 


fess Mave to endure trol 


ante 


TRENDS, ASPECTS, AND IMPLICATIONS 
OF THE CHALLENGE BEFORE US 





on farming that will tell you how to 
farm better, at a better profit, if 
you'll just buy these books.” 

And our man answered, “Don’t 
want any books. I’m not farmin’ as 
good as I know how to now.” 

Which brings me, ladies and 
gentlemen, to my subject. 

The title of my speech is “Trends, 
Aspects, and Implications of the 
Challenge Before Us.” Actually, 
when genial Bob Smith called me 
and asked me to talk before you, 
he said why don’t you talk about 
aspects of a subject you know best 
—the challenge before us. Actually, 
though, as I look about this audience 
I think there isn’t one person here 
who wouldn’t be better qualified 

















than I to talk on this subject. I think 
you all know a lot more about it 
than I. And so I hope you will bear 
with me. 


Where Do We Go From Here? 


Now Webster says a trend means, 
and I quote, “to have or take a 
particular direction.” 

In other words: Where do we go 
from here? 


Other Factors 
Webster defines an aspect as “ap- 
pearance, view—of objects, etc.” 
And an implication is “the act of 
implicating or state of being impli- 
cated.” 
Finally, 


Webster says a_ chal- 
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lenge is, and I quote, “an invitation 
to engage in a contest; specif., a 
summons to fight, as a duel; also, 
the message conveying the sum- 
mons.” 

So, when I saw the title of this 


talk printed in the program you all 
have, I did a little soul-searching. 
Specifically, I asked myself, “What 
is the challenge before us, granted 
it has these trends and implications 
I have been referring to? What, 
specifically, are the aspects of it?” 


Back in the Good Old Days 
Now a few words about our com- 
pany, its history and background. 
ABC Company emerged on the in- 
dustrial scene several decades ago, 
when the company was started by 
its founder, Mr. Jamison, Sr. At first 
it started out as a small operation. 
Everybody knew everybody else 
and called each other by their first 
names. There wasn’t any need for 
formality, or for fancy record-keep- 
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ing, or for a personnel department 
as we know it today. Everybody 
knew what was going on, and there 
were no problems about communi- 
cation as we know them today. 
Everybody was on a “first-name” 
basis. And little by little the com- 
pany started to grow. In addition to 
Mrs. Jamison, there was a young 
fellow who used to come in to help 
out on Saturdays. 


With Growth Comes Expansion 

Then along came World War I 
and, like Topsy, we “jes growed.” 
Now we have six divisions, in addi- 
tion to Garment Bag, most of them 
decentralized and all of them re- 
porting. We have an internal system 
of checks and balances. 

With growth came problems, and 
sometimes, in the early days, I must 
confess that we were just flying by 
the seat of our pants. There was the 
human factor, about which I will 
talk a little more later—the human 





equation, that is. And we had to 
consider the interests of our other 
“publics’—our stockholders, and 
the customer, who is King. There 
were budgets and appropriations, 
and many an “agonizing reap- 
praisal.” Throughout, there was 
management’s right to manage and 
techniques to be ap- 
plied. As a matter 
of fact, yesterday 
morning when I 
flew out of Daven- 
port to give this 
speech, we were 
just finalizing the 
last details of our 
new suggestion sys- 
tem. When we have 
this installed, we 
will have every per- 
sonnel technique. 

This brings us to 
the “crux” of the 
matter: How do you feel about these 
questions, Mr. Manager? Can we af- 
ford to just sit on our hands and 
“let George do it’? 

Or are we willing to stand up and 
be counted? 


The “Whole Ball of Wax” 

There are many factors involved, 
and I think we would just be “talk- 
ing to ourselves” if we didn’t “face 
up” to them. For example, there’s 
the human equation. People resist 
change. Joe Doakes wants to be 
treated as an individual; he has 
hobbies and birthdays. And it’s up 
to us to find the “one best way.” We 


i our next 


are only as strong as our “weakest 
link.” I think that sums it up in a 
“nutshell” for every individual in 
this room. It’s the “whole ball. of 
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wax. 


Other Challenges Before Us 

Now, a subject this broad has 

many ramifications, 

and I’m sure I 

couldn’t do justice 

to it in the brief 

time that we have 

here this afternoon, 

even if I were quali- 

fied to do so. More- 

over, it would be 

, like “carrying coals 

to Newcastle.” Fin- 

ally, just before this 

meeting convened 

speaker 

happened to men- 

tion that he had de- 

cided not to talk about “Make or 

Buy,” the subject listed on your 

programs, but instead will discuss 

ramifications of the challenge be- 
fore us. 

So, ladies and gentlemen, we have 

a real treat in store for us later this 
evening. 


Summing Up the Aspects 


Which brings us to that “knotty” 
question of make or buy. Because it 
sums up the aspects so much better 
than I can, I would like to read you 


this statement I have prepared, 
which I am attempting to have writ- 
ten into the Congressional Record: 
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(forty minutes—and 6,000 words—later . . . 


VOWUOOOG 


Put Out Fires on the Road Ahead 


Now I see, gentlemen, that the 
time is growing short, but I would 
just like to throw out a few ques- 
tions for whatever they may be 
worth. 


The answers, I hasten to add, 
will be different for each individual. 
For there are no panaceas. The 
solutions must be tailored to the 
circumstances of the individual in- 
volved. 


Survey findings indicate that 
more and more companies are 
aware of the various factors con- 
cerned. They realize that all efforts 
in this direction must be individual- 
ized. They must be evolutionary 
rather than revolutionary. Can we 
be satisfied just to go around “put- 
ting out fires’? Or must we buckle 
down and “get our own houses in 
order,” philosophy-wise and con- 
cept-wise? 


The “Heart” of the Matter 


I believe, gentlemen, that that’s 
the “heart” of the matter. Great 
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changes started to occur right after 
The Industrial Revolution, and to- 
day we have to keep on running just 
to stand still. 


The Brink of an Era 


And I am fully confident that 
we will not just stand still. For 
we are on the brink of a new era, 
and progress cannot be halted. It 
will separate the men from the boys. 
The chief factor is that the “chips” 
are down, and it is reflected in all 
our thinking. 





In Conclusion... 


I see that these remarks have 
taken us beyond the time that was 
originally scheduled for The Social 
Hour, so I would like to throw open 
the floor to any questions before 
our regular conference program re- 
sumes again. 

Are there any questions? 

. . . Well, then, thank you very 
much, @ 





AND IN CONCLUSION . . . 


The speaker warned us at the start— 
I wish I had believed it; 

He promised us a “full report,” 
We’ve certainly received it; 


He’s given us the vital facts 

In dizzying profusion; 

He’s documented every point 
And backed up each conclusion. 


My eyes are burning with fatigue, 
Their heavy lids are sagging; 

My interest perished early—now 
My will to live is flagging; 


A nagging, dull, persistent pain 
Is throbbing in my torso— 
His subject is exhausted 

And his audience is more so. 


—ROBERT F. GUDER 
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Do Older Office Workers 


Measure 
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By Ewan Clague 


Commissioner of Labor Statistics 
U. S. Department of Labor 
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make a difference? 


Here are the latest findings. 


OES THE PRODUCTIVITY of 
D workers in various occupa- 
tions decline as the workers get 
older? This question has been raised 
time and time again. 

In an attempt to answer it, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics has just 
recently completed a study of the 
comparative job performance of 
clerical office workers grouped into 
six age classifications. Output per 
man-hour and consistency of per- 
formance were studied. 

We collected data for about 
6,000 workers, almost equally di- 
vided between the offices of five 
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federal-government agencies and 
21 large private companies in the 
eastern half of the country. The pri- 
vate industries in the study includ- 
ed mail-order houses, insurance 
companies, aircraft manufacturers, 
machinery manufacturers, refiner- 
ies, public utilities, banks, publish- 
ing companies, and retail stores. Al- 
most half of the workers studied 
were employed under some type of 
incentive-pay system. 

Of course, the group consisted of 
people who were employed, and 
the results therefore represent the 
performance of older workers who 





were still successfully on the job. 
The 35-44 age group was desig- 
nated as the basic group, and their 
average output was rated as 100. 

It is not possible to outline here 
all the detailed results of this study, 
but here are a few highlights. In 
the first place, the differences in the 
output per man-hour for the six dif- 
ferent age groups were relatively 
insignificant. The average for the 
older workers, even those 55 and 
over, was not very far below that 
of the best group. In fact, the low- 
est group in job performance was 
the under-25 age group. 

In the second place, it was found 
that there was considerable varia- 
tion in performance among work- 
ers within the age groups. Some 
workers were far above, and some 
well below, the average. Large pro- 


portions of workers in the older age 
groups exceeded the average per- 
formance of the younger groups. 

Experience rather than age ap- 
peared to be an important factor. 
Employees with nine months’ or 
more experience on the job pro- 
duced almost equally well in all age 
groups. 

Third, in general, workers in 
the older age groups seem to have 
a steadier rate of output, with con- 
siderable less variation from week 
to week, than younger workers. 

Most of the clerical workers stud- 
ied were women; a comparison of 
consistency of performance (simi- 
larity in production rate from week 
to week) was made for all women for 
whom sufficient data was available. 
Women 55-64 showed by far the 
highest level of consistency. 





Age group 


Under 25 
25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65 and over 





Average Output per Man-Hour 
of 6,000 Office Workers 


(Indicated by indexes. The base 
figure, 100, represents average output of 
the total 35-44 age group.) 


Entire group 


Employees with 9 
months or more 
on job 
98.7 
101.9 
100.8 
100.8 
99.5 
101.1 
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The import of the study is that 
older workers can be good workers, 
highly productive and steadier than 
young workers. There is no reason 
for discrimination based solely on 


age. The problem for the employer 
who is concerned with hiring an 
older person is to develop tests and 
checks that will enable him to dis- 
tinguish effective older workers. 


A “Realistic Approach” to Retirement 


WE NEED A MORE REALISTIC approach toward compulsory retire- 
ment, says Dr. Theodore G. Klumpp, a member of the American 
Medical Association’s Committee on Aging. He pointed out 
at a recent conference: “Whenever society adopts a rule that 
destroys the good with the bad or punishes the innocent with 
the wicked, it is not a good rule. Civilization progresses by 


changing rules of this kind.” 


He suggested that the same care exercised in selecting a person 
for employment should be used in retiring that person. “Certainly 
a man isn’t fit one day and unfit the next because one page on 
the calendar has turned,” the doctor said. 


At KEMAN 





“I'd enjoy loafing more if there was something | ought to be 
doing and wasn’t.” 
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Every month, SM _ presents 
true stories of tough situations 
supervisors have faced. 

How would you solve these 
problems? Your answers and the 
steps you take in arriving at them 
can be of the utmost value to 
you. 

As you consider each case, you 
might jot down your questions, 
your reasoning, your decisions. 

Or, discuss the cases with a 
group of people—fellow super- 
visors, family, friends. You'll find 
that each person has his own way 
of looking at the problem. 








The Case of the Purloined Pot Roast 


oe OUT a nice one,” Blanche 
called after him. 

“You know me,” Ted answered 
as he walked down the steps of the 
house and headed toward the Ace 
Market. Every Friday morning on 
his way to work he picked up the 
roast for the weekend and brought 
it back at noon when he came home 
to lunch. Since Ted usually arrived 
at the market a few minutes after it 
opened, he got practically first pick 
at the meat counter. Ted prided 
himself on his ability to pick out a 
good cut of beef. 

Today the weekend special was 
prime round of beef, and he se- 
lected a six-pound roast that cost 
$5.50. The beef was well marbled, 
cherry red. “That'll eat, all right,” 


the butcher remarked with satisfac- 
tion as he trussed up the roast in a 
blanket of creamy white fat and 
knotted the last string around it. 

When Ted got to the plant he 
stopped off at the water cooler, 
opened the little door of the refrig- 
erator compartment, which was 
empty, and slipped the package in. 
You weren’t supposed to store per- 
sonal packages in the cooler, but 
workers at the plant often did, and 
nobody had ever said anything about 
it. 

About half an hour before lunch- 
time, Ted’s supervisor walked over 
to him. “We’re behind schedule on 
the Thompson job,” he said, “and 
the truck will be here to pick it up 
at 3 o’clock. I’m afraid I'll have to 
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ask you to work through your lunch 
hour, Ted. We’re having some sand- 
wiches and coffee sent up from the 
cafeteria, and if you wouldn’t mind 
eating right here at your bench, I'll 


see that the time is made up to you 
later.” 

“Sure, Phil,” Ted answered. “I'll 
just give my wife a ring and tell 
her not to expect me.” 

That night after he punched out, 
Ted walked over to the water cool- 
er to pick up the pot roast. The re- 
frigerator compartment was empty 
—except for a container of cottage 
cheese. He was puzzled. Once a 
Coke one of the fellows had left in 
the cooler had disappeared, but 
someone could have taken that by 
mistake. But who’d take out a six- 
pound package by mistake? At that 
moment the janitor went by. 

“Did anyone tell you to remove 
the stuff from in here?” Ted asked. 


“Not me,” the janitor shrugged. 

Ted wondered what to do. Slow- 
ly he walked back to Phil’s office. 
Phil looked up pleasantly. “Yes?” 
he asked. 

“I stored some meat in the water 
cooler this morning,” Ted ex- 
plained. “I was planning to take it 
home with me this noon, except we 
worked through lunch hour. Now 
it’s gone.” 

“Gee, that’s a shame,” Phil an- 
swered. There was a pause. 

“I think somebody walked off 
with it,” Ted persisted. 

“It sounds that way,” Phil an- 
swered. “But you know you’re real- 
ly not supposed to keep things 
there.” 

“Well, it was there at noon,” Ted 
continued. “I took a look at the 
cooler to see whether it was refrig- 
erating all right.” 

“But it’s gone now, and I don’t 
see what you can do about it,” Phil 
answered with finality. 

Ted stood there awkwardly for a 
moment. “If I had been able to go 
home to lunch the way I planned,” 
he said, “I wouldn’t have lost it. 
But you asked me to work through 
my lunch hour. I really think the 
company should pay for it.” 


Consider these questions—and ask your own: 


. What do you think of the way Phil has handled the interview 


up to now? 








. If you were Phil, would you: 


a. Tell Ted you agree the company should pay for the pot 
roast since he had been asked to work through his lunch 
hour, when he would have ordinarily taken the package 


home? 
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Remind Ted that there was a rule against putting personal 
belongings in the cooler, and the company could not be 
responsible? 








>. Reimburse him for it out of your own pocket? 





. Try to trace the person responsible for the theft? 





. Offer to make it up some other way—for instance, by 
choosing Ted for overtime whenever you could? ior 





f. Offer to lend him the money to pick up another pot roast? 





. Or what else might you do? 








Give reasons for the decision you made. 


. What questions (of security and rule enforcement) does this 
raise for the future? 








Does your company have a policy or practice that would 
cover this issue? 














WIN A BOOK! 


Send in your solutions to SM’s cases—or send your most in- 
teresting case—for publication in SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT. 

The editors of SM will award the author cf each case or solu- 
tion accepted for publication a copy of Leadership on the Job: 
Guides to Good Supervision, the American Management Asso- 
ciation’s handbook for supervisors. 

Send your contribution to Let’s Get Down To Cases, SUPER- 
VISORY MANAGEMENT, American Management Association, 1515 
Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 

Letters on this case should be postmarked no later than April 
30. 
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Readers Discuss @-J,) » Cases 





Here are readers’ discussions of previous cases. 


A copy of Leadership on the Job, AMA’s handbook 
for supervisors, has been awarded to each of this 


month’s contributors. 











The Case of the Balky Machinist 


(February, page 48) 
Case synopsis: 

Bill Brennan, machine-shop foreman, asked Mike Strauss, a 
gear-cutter operator, to move some skids of Mike’s finished work 
standing near his machine. He explained that the fork-lift truck 
was out, and that the skids must be moved right away to facilitate 
repairs on a heat valve in the floor. 

Mike refused. Bill went to his office to consult the union con- 
tract—and found that he had the right to order Mike to do the 
job. He walked back, intent on enforcing his order. But Mike 


was already moving the skids. 


“So!” said Bill. “Decided to come off your high horse, did 


you?” 


A cold shower 
lO THE EDITOR: 

Bill got up on the wrong side of 
the bed that morning, or else he 
knows little about managing men. 

If a man is made to understand 
the reasons for a request, there is a 
good possibility that he will do what 
is asked. All Mike was asked to do 
was to move the skids. Bill could 
have won his cooperation by first 
explaining the situation in full and 
then, since this is not Mike’s job, of- 
fering to help. Employees usually 
do have respect for a supervisor who 
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respects them and is willing to help. 

I must admit that Bill’s last re- 
mark was entirely distasteful— 
there is no way it can be turned or 
considered a friendly reproach. 
“Gee, Mike,” Bill should have said, 
“why are you so contrary with me? 
Thanks for moving the skids!” 

Why did Bill keep fighting? For 
four reasons, I think: 

1) Mike proved that Bill did not 
know his contract and, unconscious- 
ly, Bill could not admit this to him- 
self. 

2) Mike’s answers were antag- 





onistic and lacked the respect that 
Bill, as foreman, had the right to 
expect. 

3) Bill resented seeing his au- 
thority challenged; but he forgot 
that it is not enough to have author- 
ity—one has to know how to use it. 

4) In the last remark, there is a 
note of frustration. All that time 
Bill’s pulse was beating a little fast- 
er and he finally planned to bawl 
Mike out, maybe even to fire him. 
Seeing Mike move the skids was 
like receiving an unexpected cold 
shower. 

Mike could do little about Bill’s 
final retort since he had already ad- 
mitted his error by doing what had 
been asked of him. 

All in all, it was an unpleasant 
scene between two men who should 


be working hand in hand. I’d sure 

hate to see Bill handle a major crisis 
in this frame of mind. 

—JEAN PESANT 

Imperial Oil Limited 

Toronto, Canada 


A little oil 


TO THE EDITOR: 

Bill failed to include any expla- 
nation when he asked Mike to move 
the skids. As a gear-cutter operator, 
Mike undoubtedly had a more high- 
ly skilled position than the man as- 
signed to move the skids by fork-lift 
truck. Bill was asking him to do 
something different from his normal 
duties. Mike might well see it as 
work outside his classification and 


below his working status in the 
shop—and especially as an infringe- 
ment on the dignity he attached to 
his position. 

An employee without pride in his 
job and in his own skills and ability 
is rarely a good employee. An em- 
ployee who has job pride will react 
defensively against any action he 
thinks will detract from his stand- 
ing—and a supervisor who forgets 
or overlooks this is heading for trou- 
ble. 

Mike’s reaction could be consid- 
ered only normal. Bill apparently 
saw this. He could have smoothed 
out the situation by explaining the 
circumstances. Instead, he gave 
Mike a belated explanation. The 
restoration of heat in the shop would 
have benefited Mike as much as 
anyone else. Mike’s moving the 
skids shows that he recognized that 
the request was reasonable. 

But Bill didn’t stop—he went on 
to ask Mike a question which could 
only make the situation worse and 
probably embarrass himself: “Do 
you think / should do it for you?” 
Bill asked. And he added “—or 
what?” which placed Mike in the 
position of being asked how Bill 
should handle his job as foreman. 

Bill’s status was lowered by his 
own actions in the matter and he 
undoubtedly saw this. Mike’s refusal 
to move the skids shook his author- 
ity. Bill knew he could not permit 
an outright refusal to stand. He re- 
treated to check the union contract 
before he enforced his authority. 
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By the time he returned to the 
shop, the need for force had disap- 
peared because, in moving the 
skids, Mike showed that he recog- 
nized his foreman’s authority. The 
curtain should have dropped there. 
The stage for further misunder- 
standing between the two was set by 
Bill’s gloating. 

The union contract may have pre- 
vented Bill from moving the skids. 
If not, as foreman, he probably 
should neither have moved the skids 
nor offered to help Mike do so. 

Bill could have called another 
man in to help, but it would have 
been better if, after explaining the 
need for moving the skids, he had 
first given Mike the chance to say 
whether or not he needed help. This 
would have shown Bill’s confidence 


in Mike and given Mike the oppor- 
tunity to express confidence in his 
own ability to do the job. 

Enough force will move almost 
any object, but sometimes a little oil 
in the right place will make the job 
much easier. 


—W. L. CANNADY 

Manager, Accounting Department 
Training 

St. Louis-San Francisco Railway 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Fuel for the fire 


rO THE EDITOR: 

I am sure that Mike’s reaction to 
Bill’s final comment was one of 
further hostility. Mike’s initial re- 
fusal of Bill’s request to move the 
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skids would tend to make any su- 
pervisor react as Bill did. However, 
after Bill returned from the office 
and saw that the skids had been 
moved, his approach should have 
been toward finding out why Mike 
moved the skids after his refusal, 
rather than adding more fuel to a 
fire that might have gone out of its 
own accord. 

People seem to react with imme- 
diate hostility to any requirement 
out of the ordinary. In this case, 
Mike was not accustomed to mov- 
ing skids and wasn’t about to move 
any skids. When Bill realized this, 
he should have immediately taken 
a different approach and offered to 
help Mike make the move, or called 
someone else in to help Mike. 

Had Bill helped Mike, he might 
have gotten his hands a little dirty, 
but at least he wouldn’t have found 
himself in the middle of a conflict 
that probably took some time to 
smooth out. A little additional effort 
would have been a small price to 
pay for department harmony. 

Chances are, Bill didn’t give 
Mike sufficient information to ex- 
plain why he wanted him to do the 
job instead of the lift-truck driver 
who usually did it. Mike probably 
had no idea that the lift truck was out 
of commission; therefore, he felt that 
Bill was trying to start something 
completely out of the ordinary. 

You might chalk this whole inci- 
dent up to one of poor communi- 
cation. If Bill had fully explained 
the problem, offered Mike any help 





he felt he needed, and maybe even 
asked for his solution, Mike would 
have been willing to move the skids. 
However, since the approach was 
wrong and the damage done, any 
further sarcasm from Bill would 
certainly widen the gap that already 


existed between him and Mike. 

The skids have been moved; why 
not leave well enough alone? 

—RICHARD WEBER 

V-M Corporation 

Benton Harbor, Michigan 


Didn‘t Anybody Do It? 
(January, page 33) 
Case synopsis: 

At quitting time, Paul, an airlines ticket-counter supervisor, 
asks John, a representative, for a batch of tickets he’d turned 
over to John for processing earlier in the day. But the job has 
not been done. Paul says: “I asked you to divide them up 
among the group!” John retorts: “You asked me to pass them 
around.” The tickets were “passed around’ among the four 
representatives but nobody had time to do them. Surprised and 
angry, Paul declares the tickets must be delivered tomorrow 
morning. The whole staff will have to stay 40 minutes over- 
time to do them. It’s clear that everybody is unhappy over 
this decision—and over the discussion that preceded it. 

How could Paul have avoided the situation? If you were 


Paul, what would you do now? 


Know your batting averages 
TO THE EDITOR: 

Didn’t Anybody Do It? was in- 
teresting and challenging. Here is 
my solution: 

It is not a supervisor’s job to do 
the work of his subordinates. Rather, 
it is his job to assign the task proper- 
ly to the people *nder his supervi- 
sion. Paul should nave assigned the 
job to John or one of the other rep- 
resentatives, charging him with the 
responsibility and giving him the 
authority to carry out the assign- 
ment. He should also have pointed 


out any special considerations—such 
as the time limit. 

It is almost axiomatic that a su- 
pervisor should check to see if the 
order was understood. Paul could 
have asked John to repeat the as- 
signment in his own words, or to 
answer a few questions about it. A 
supervisor should know his people 
well enough to have a feeling for 
their ability to accept orders, under- 
stand them, and carry them out. In 
other words, he should know his em- 
ployees’ “batting average.” 

Checking on progress is another 
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essential ingredient of a supervisor’s 
job. And the employee should under- 
stand that if he encounters an unsur- 
mountable obstacle, he should tell 
the supervisor immediately. 

The unhappiness created in this 
situation came from the surprise fac- 
tor. If Paul had checked earlier and 
learned that the Duffield tickets 
could not be prepared during the 
regular workday, he could have ar- 
ranged for overtime work by any or 
all of the counter representatives. 
Knowing his people, Paul should 
know whether it is better to give all 
the overtime to one or divide it. For 
example, he might know that John 
was driving in a car pool that night, 
or that the counter representatives 
might resent unequal overtime. 

Paul couldn’t pull a representative 
off the counter to get the Duffield 
tickets done since that would leave 
one area of Paul’s responsibility 
without proper attention. 

Since the counter representatives 
were busy all day and the Duffield 
tickets had to be done, perhaps Paul 
needed extra help. If a careful study 
showed that the work load was too 
heavy, Paul would be justified—in 
fact, obligated—to ask his boss for 
additional help. But if this sort of 
rush was only an occasional situa- 
tion, Paul would probably be better 
off using overtime to handle it. He 
should inform his people that over- 
time might sometimes be required. 

—JOHN E. THOMPSON 
J. E. Thompson and Associates 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Plan, organize, control 


TO THE EDITOR: 

I would be inclined to blame 
Paul for the existing unhappy situ- 
ation, because he failed to plan, or- 
ganize, and control the job. 


Paul should have: 

1. Charged John with the re- 
sponsibility and the authority to get 
the tickets written. 

2. Checked with John to see if 
his orders were understood. 

3. Checked again during the 
day to see if the job was being 
done. 

By exercising more control over 
his employees and their work, Paul 
would have noticed, earlier in the 
day, that the tickets would not be 
ready on time; he could then have 
taken immediate action by: 

1. Asking for suggestions from 
the group and using them if accept- 
able. 

2. Asking the boss for help. 

3. Arranging team _ overtime 
work, on a voluntary basis. 

Paul has solved the problem 
only by creating another problem. 
The employees’ morale is affected. 
The tone of Paul’s voice and his 
expression are partly responsible for 
the strained climate. No attempt 
was made to have the group par- 
ticipate in finding the solution; in- 
stead Paul dictated the corrective 
action. 

—RAYMOND POTVIN 
Charlesbourg, Quebec, Canada 





Between the Devil and the Deep 
(October, page 29) 


Case synopsis: 

Andy Paulsen is put in charge of a group of computer pro- 
grammers, in addition to his present group of computer opera- 
tors. Their former boss, Bill Carney, had been discharged for 
theft—but the reasons for his discharge had never been ex- 
plained to the programmers. 

The new group works on the basis of minimum coopera- 
tion; Andy feels they distrust and resent him. He turns over 
more and more of the supervision of the programmers to his 
assistant, Bob Nash. 

A few weeks later Andy overhears two of the program- 
mers discussing himself and Bob. The men appear sharply 
critical of both men—and confused about who their boss is. 

If you were Andy, what would you do? 


The key word 
TO THE EDITOR: 

Andy was a victim of his own 
misplaced assumption that the em- 
ployees begrudged him, the new 
boss, his job (because of the way Bill 
Carney was treated) when really all 
the employees wanted was to know 
what work was expected of them, 
and by whom. Andy was thinking 
emotionally instead of objectively. 

Boss Andy should have turned 
his thoughts to his workers and 
their needs and handled those 
needs himself, directly, so the work- 
ers would know where he stood 
first. Thus, the workers would have 
gained confidence in Andy before 
he gave authority to a sub-boss 
(Bob). 

Answer: Boss Andy should not 


remove Bob (who appears to be 
doing well and knows what he’s 
about), but should start showing 
more interest and intelligence him- 
self about the work and the work- 
ers, giving thought and action in 
the meantime to sustaining Bob’s 
confidence in himself and in Andy. 
Maybe he should reinstate some 
of Bob’s duties into his own line of 
control. 

Key word: Confidence—Andy’s 
confidence in himself (if he doesn’t 
have it, do what it takes to attain 
it); Bob’s confidence in Andy as a 
reliable manager; the workers’ con- 
fidence that Andy is on top of the 
job and a competent manager of 
men and their work. 

—REBECCA MARTIN 
Richland, Washington 
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By Peter C. Reid 


Here are the first steps in turning 


your “dream house” 


ROCUSES ARE BLOOMING—and 
@ so are the real-estate ads. This 
is the time of year when many fami- 
lies—perhaps your own—are think- 
ing about buying a house. 

It’s a big decision; for most fami- 
lies, it’s one of the biggest they'll 
ever make. You've got to juggle all 
sorts of important factors in your 
mind, and any one of them is easy to 
overlook. But your chances of mak- 
ing a sound choice are good if you 
know what to look for and how to go 
about it. 
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into a reality. 


Hold it! 

When you and your family de- 
cide definitely that you want to buy 
a house, your first impulse may be 
to leap into your car, head for the 
nearest house for sale, and _ start 
poking at beams and peering into 
closets. Don’t do it. Instead, sit 
down and ask yourselves what you 
really want in a home. By knowing 
what you’re after before you start 
the search, you'll make it that much 
easier to find. 

How many rooms do you need in 





your new house? Do you want an 
older house or one that’s spanking 
new? Which would be better for 
you: two story, ranch, or split lev- 
el? Are you planning on a _ base- 
ment workshop? Is your wife think- 
ing of a combination living-dining 
area for informal entertaining, or is 
her heart set on a separate dining 
room? Is it important that you be 
near a good high school? 


How many rooms? 

Let’s consider the number of 
rooms you want. With most peo- 
ple, this question boils down to the 
number of bedrooms. A few years 
ago, the Survey Research Center of 
the University of Michigan studied 
what home buyers wanted in their 
houses, and what they actually got. 
Almost half—40 per cent—of the 
homeowners surveyed said they 
were dissatisfied with the number of 
rooms they had, and most of these 
said they wanted more bedrooms. 

So if you don’t want to be un- 
comfortably cramped, make sure 
you get as many bedrooms as you 
really need. The American Public 
Health Association recommends that 
1) No more than two people should 
sleep in the samme room. 2) Unless 
both are very young, a boy and girl 
should not sleep in the same room. 
3) Children very far apart in age 
should sleep in different rooms. 


A new house? 
What about old houses versus 
new ones? They each have good 


points and disadvantages; personal 
preference plays a big part. 

You may prefer a house that of- 
fers the latest equipment in bath- 
room, kitchen, laundry, heating sys- 
tem, and lighting. On the other 
hand, you may want the larger 
rooms and complete basement that 
many older houses offer. (The addi- 
tional space in an older house is not 
always an advantage, however. Un- 
less the space is well planned, it 
can mean many extra steps, as well 
as higher heating costs. In some 
cases, a new house may be designed 
for better utilization of its more lim- 
ited space.) 

When you’re buying a new house, 
you may be able to choose the in- 
terior decoration you want. Also, 
you may be able to landscape the 
grounds to your taste. But remem- 
ber that landscaping is expensive, 
and that an older house is likely to 
be landscaped already. 


.- +. or an old one? 

An older house has the virtue of 
being in a well-established neigh- 
borhood with schools, transporta- 
tion, and shopping facilities. But 
when you are considering an older 
house, keep your eyes open for tell- 
tale signs that the neighborhood is 
on the downgrade. Run-down hous- 
es, big houses cut up into small 
apartments or rented rooms, inva- 
sion by small business or industry— 
all these are indications that decay 
is setting in. 
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The battle cry of those who favor 
older houses is, “They don’t build 
‘em the way they used to.” In many 
cases, this may be true, but it’s not a 
generalization you should rely on 
inflexibly. Many older houses were 
better constructed, with higher- 
grade materials than are used today 
in the average new house. But cer- 
tainly the fact that a house is old is 
no guarantee that it is superior in 
these respects. Even assuming that 
the house was soundly constructed, 
old age may be catching up with it. 
So when you’re inspecting an older 
house, be alert for structural failure 
and deterioration. 

Upkeep is another important con- 
sideration. Buying a used house is 
like buying a used car: Your repair 
bills are going to be higher and more 
frequent than with a brand-new 
model. Costly repairs like replacing 
a hot-water heater, laying a new 
roof, or refinishing floors may hit 
you soon after you move in. If you 
are interested in a used house, get 
a cost estimate of necessary im- 
provements, and include these costs 
in the purchase price of the house 
when you are comparing it with that 
of a new house. 

You may be offered a “bargain” 

an older house in poor condition 
but with “great possibilities.” One of 
the possibilities is that it will bank- 
rupt you. Putting such a derelict into 
livable shape takes plenty of time 
and money, and in most cases it 
would be wiser to put the same 
amount of money into a house that 
is already in good condition. 
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What kind of house? 

What about the kind of house 
that’s best for you? There are three 
basic types: ranch house, two story, 
and split level. None can be singled 
out as the “best buy”; it’s up to your 
own preferences, circumstances, and 
needs. 


1. Cost 

Let’s compare. When it comes to 
cost, the two-story house is an easy 
winner: You get more space per dol- 
lar because excavating, foundation, 
ceiling insulation, and roof cost 
about half as much as for a ranch 
house with the same space. The 
split level is also more compact 
than the ranch, but it is structurally 
complicated—it has three different 
levels, a lot of broken-up stairs, and 
sometimes two distinct roof areas 
meeting at a tricky angle. All this 
adds to the cost, and usually makes 
the split level slightly more expen- 
sive than a comparable ranch house. 


2. Livability 

Which type is the most livable? 
Functionally, a house must provide 
for three general kinds of activity: 
sleeping, recreation and relaxation, 
and other daily activities like eating 
and cooking. In the ideal house, the 
zones devoted to these different 
types of activity are separated so 
that each can be pursued without 
interference from the others. 

The two-story house usually re- 
serves the upper floor for sleeping 
and the ground floor for everything 
else. The split level provides a third 
floor for recreation; and, therefore, 





many people feel that it is the best 
zoned of all house types. 

But this rigid separation of func- 
tions is not always an advantage. 
When functions overlap, the split 
level’s up-down-up division can be 
inconvenient. For example, you 
may occasionally want to eat in the 
recreation area, but the kitchen 
may be two levels removed from 
this section. 

Don’t assume that the ranch 
house is necessarily inferior to the 
others when it comes to zone sepa- 
ration. If it is well planned, it can 
successfully keep sleeping, living, 
and playing areas apart despite the 
lack of stairs. 


3. Getting around 


And in ease of getting around the 
house, the ranch type has no equal. 
The absence of stairs is an incalcu- 
lable boon to the housewife who 


spends her days on the go from 
room to room. It is also an advan- 
tage when there are infants prone 
to take stairs head first and older 
people who shouldn’t overexert 
themselves. 

The two-story house is not at as 
much of a disadvantage in the stair- 
climbing department as it might 
seem, since there may be little oc- 
casion to go upstairs except to sleep. 
In the split level, on the other hand, 
it's hard to move about at all with- 
out encountering some stairs. 

Stairs and the hallways that go 
with them eat up a lot of interior 
space. So when you compare houses, 
don’t forget to subtract these areas 
from the total floor area to find the 
net usable living space. 


4. Outdoor living 


When it comes to outdoor living, 
the compactness of the two story of- 
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“They certainly like their privacy.” 
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fers more ground in the same-size 
plot than either of the other two 
types. But in ease of getting outside 
from various parts of the house, the 
ranch can’t be beaten. The split lev- 
el can also provide this convenience, 
if it’s on a sloping site with each lev- 
el at ground level. But on a flat lot 
the split level is no better than the 
two story in this respect. 


5. The intangibles 


In weighing the pros and cons, 
don’t forget intangible factors: For 
example, you simply may be more 
comfortable with the traditional feel 
of a two-story house. In any case, 
make your own preferences and 
needs, rather than other people’s 
prejudices, the basis for deciding. 


Take your time! 

When you and your family are 
ready to begin the adventure of 
house hunting itself, stop and make 
yourselves a promise: that you will 
take your time. A veteran real-es- 
tate broker recently commented: 

“Too many times I’ve seen a cou- 
ple fall in love with a house and 
insist on making the down payment 
without bothering to find out what 
the next block was like.” 


He cited the example of a couple 
who found a handsome old colonial 
house in Massachusetts, overlooking 
an attractive waterfall and a quaint 
little paper mili. They looked the 
house over on a Sunday and bought 
it without any further investigation. 
When they moved in on a weekday, 
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they were greeted by a deafening 
roar of machinery from the “quaint 
little mill.” They’ve had to live with 
that irritation ever since. 

Moral: If you look at a house on 
a weekend, don’t be hasty in put- 
ting down your money. Come back 
during the week, when you may dis- 
cover that noise from a nearby fac- 
tory or heavy truck traffic makes 
the house less of a dream home 
than it seemed. 

Remember also that you can’t tell 
a good value unless you have seen 
other houses for comparison. That’s 
why it’s usually not a good idea to 
make up your mind after you see 
only one or two houses. 


How fo find it 

There are a number of ways to 
find houses for sale. You can, of 
course, look at the “Houses for 
Sale” column in your newspaper’s 
classified section or—if you want to 
consider a new house—at the ad- 
vertisements of real-estate develop- 
ers. 

You can go to real-estate brokers 
to see what houses are available. 
Often, a reliable broker can save 
you time, trouble, and money. He 
is familiar with the relative values 
of properties, and he will see to it 
that all necessary papers are in or- 
der for your purchase of the prop- 
erty.* As a buyer, you will not be 
charged a commission by the real- 


*For further details, see What You Should 
Know About Home Financing, by William 
Ruchti, in SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT, May, 
1958, p. 42. 





estate broker; that’s paid by the 
seller. 


Picking a broker 

One way to pick a good real-es- 
tate broker is to check with your 
friends who have bought homes. An- 
other is to ask local banks for sug- 
gestions—brokers who command 
the respect of banks are usually re- 
liable. 

If a real-estate broker is a “Real- 
tor,” you can be pretty sure he is 
dependable. Only members of the 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards can call themselves real- 
tors. They are pledged to follow a 
strict set of rules and ethics aimed 
at maintaining competence and 
good conduct in the real-estate busi- 
ness. 

You can also find houses to look 
at by asking your friends and by 
keeping your eye out for “For-Sale” 
signs as you're driving. 


You need equipment 

On your house-hunting excur- 
sions, there are several useful items 
you can take along. A street map of 
the area will help you find your way 
around. You can use it to plot each 
expedition, by marking the location 
of each house you plan to inspect 
during the day. Use the same map 
on all trips, so you will have a per- 
manent record of all the houses 
you’ve seen. This record will help 
when you backtrack for second 
looks. 

A notebook, of course, is indis- 
pensable. Use it to jot down the 


builder’s name, a brief description 
of the house, neighborhood, and 
layout, the asking price, your ini- 
tial reaction to the house, and any 
information you pick up about terms 





Old Houses vs. New 

Points for older houses: 

e More space—if well planned 

e Already landscaped 

e Well-established neighbor- 
hood 

e May be more solidly built 

Points for new houses: 

e Latest equipment 

e More efficient use of space 

e Choice of interior decoration 
and landscaping 

e Lower upkeep 





and the equipment included in the 


price. 

You'll probably remember to 
bring along a tape measure, but one 
handy tool you may not think of is 
a camera. Each new house you look 
at tends to blur the memory of the 
ones you’ve seen before, and clear 
photographs will keep the houses 
straight in your mind. 

A flashlight can be useful, too, 
for inspecting poorly lighted parts of 
the house like the basement, attic, 
and closets. 

Once you're fully equipped for 
house hunting, the next question is: 
what do you look for? 


How about the neighborhood? 

Choosing the neighborhood you’re 
going to live in is as important as 
choosing the house itself. 
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WHAT KIND OF HOUSE IS BEST FOR YOU? 





Two Story 


Ranch Split Level 





Cost Usually lowest 


Slightly 
than ranch 


More than two more 


story 





Separation of Good 


functions 


Good, but can 
be too rigid 


Can be ade- 


quate 





Getting Stairs cut mobil- 
around ity 


Stairs cut mobil- 
ity 


Tops 





Outdoor 
living 


Most _ outdoor 
space, but least 
accessibility to it 


Less space, but More space than 

more accessibil- ranch and good 

ity accessibility on 
right site 





Site 
adaptability 


Best on flat site 


Best on sloping 
site 


Best on flat site 





When you’re examining a neigh- 
borhood, start out by sizing up its 
general appearance and character. 


Neatly trimmed lawns, clean side- 


walks, attractive gardens, well- 
maintained houses—all these sug- 
gest that the residents take pride in 
their homes and are protecting their 
investments. Houses should be simi- 
lar enough in style to harmonize, 
and yet different enough to provide 
interesting variety. Notice how the 
houses are placed on their lots. They 
should be in slightly different posi- 
tions, rather than in monotonous 
drill formation. 

Attractive street layout can add a 
lot to a neighborhood’s appeal. 
Curved streets, fitting the contours 
of the land, are preferable to right- 
angle or gridiron layouts. Also de- 
sirable are nearby open spaces or 
wooded areas. 
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If you like what you see, you'll 
want to make sure there’s no danger 
of a future change in the neighbor- 
hood’s general character. Find out 
whether the section is adequately 
zoned against invasion by undesir- 
able businesses, industries, or mul- 
tifamily houses. If there is a neigh- 
borhood association, check into its 
objectives to learn if it is actively 
working to preserve this type of zon- 
ing. 

Quiet, cleanliness, and safety are 
important factors. Make sure the 
area is free from industrial or other 
activities that might produce smoke, 
soot, dust, odors, noises, or danger. 
Most through traffic should be rout- 
ed around the neighborhood, rather 
than into it. 

What about convenience? You 
should be able to reach the neigh- 
borhood from your job without 





bucking heavy rush-hour traffic. 
Even if you have a car, public trans- 
portation is important—it should be 
frequent and economical. And there 
should be stores, churches, play- 
grounds, parks, and movie theatres 
within easy reach. 

In evaluating a neighborhood, 
don’t overlook the kinds of people 
who live in it. If you have children, 
you may want neighbors with chil- 
dren, of about the same ages. If 
you’re young, you may not want to 
move into a neighborhood where 
most people are elderly. 

Make sure the neighborhood is 
provided with essential public serv- 
ices such as fire and police protec- 
tion, garbage collection, storm 
drainage, street lighting, and traffic 
control. Do local schools have high 
standards, adequate buildings and 
equipment, and enough teachers? 


How about public services? 

If you do find excellent public 
services, expect to pay a fair price 
for them. You may be tempted by 


areas with low tax rates, but such 
sections are likely to have skimpy 
public services. 

In trying to determine where 
taxes are most reasonable, don’t 
compare rates on the basis of so 
much per $100 of valuation. it’s the 
level of valuations to which the 
rates are applied, and the services 
rendered, that count. Compare tax 
bills, not rates. 

Of course, few neighborhoods 
will meet all the criteria mentioned 
here. But you will find that some 
come much closer to the ideal than 
others when they're measured 
against these standards. 


Ready for the next step 

Let’s assume that by now you've 
narrowed your choice to two or 
three likely houses in attractive 
neighborhoods. Your next step is to 
give each house a thorough, detailed 
inspection. In next month’s SUPER- 
VISORY MANAGEMENT, we'll talk 
about what you should look for and 
how you should go about it. # 


Family Medical 8ills—Still Rising 


IN 1959, AMERICANS spent $22 billion for medical services—double 
what they spent in 1950 and six-and-a-half times the 1929 total, 
according to a recent survey by the Chase Manhattan Bank of New 
York City. Population growth accounts for part of the boost, but 
most of it results from an increase in individual medical spending 
from $27 a year in 1929 to $124 in 1959. 

One reason behind the rising medical expenses per family is the 
spread of medical insurance. Today, three out of four families have 


some form of health insurance. 


—Challenge, February, 1960 
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of the month 


Wanted: The Uncommon Man 


NDUSTRY WANTS MANAGERS who 
I can manage. The “organization 
men” who feel they have to think and 
act “safely” aren’t doing so well in the 
big companies, according to a recent 
survey made by the Opinion Research 
Corporation of Princeton, New Jersey. 

Top officers and 600 middle-man- 
agement men in a dozen of the coun- 
try’s largest companies deny the idea 
that “the plodding are rewarded, the 
competent penalized.” 

It’s just the opposite, the presidents 
say. It’s the individualist, rather than 
the conformist, who is on the way up. 
And top executives are taking the 
time to find him. “It’s no different 
from the way it’s always been,” says 
one executive. “It takes guts to dis- 
agree. Out of disagreement come new 
ideas and constructive progress.” 


Executives have found that con- 
formity works against the goals they 
are shooting for: growth, competition, 
and flexibility. 

“Top management in most cases is 
looking for the uncommon man—un- 
common within reason,” says one offi- 
cial. “We can’t afford the star who 
tramples everyone, but if a man sticks 


his head up just a little bit, we'll recog- 
nize him right away.” 


Fixing the blame 

The belief that business rewards 
the conformist may come from those 
who don’t make the grade, one execu- 
tive claims. “Malcontents may ra- 
tionalize that they’re being forced to 
conform. Instead, they may simply be 
victims of their own incompetence. If 
their ideas are turned down, it’s prob- 
ably not because the ideas are theirs. 
They just may not be good enough.” 

An important test of a man, presi- 
dents believe, lies in his skill in mak- 
ing risky decisions. The man who 
doesn’t make mistakes may either be 
avoiding decisions or making easy 
ones. 


Ability counts most 

Most of the 600 managers surveyed 
agree that individual ability and per- 
formance are crucial. Only 28 per cent 
of those interviewed believe it is im- 
portant just to “get along.” 


Freedom to disagree 


According to the survey, middle 
managers generally feel free to dissent 
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when top men make a decision. This, 
however, varies greatly from company 
to company. The majority of managers 
feel that it’s impossible to avoid some 
kind of conflict with other people in 
the organization. Younger managers 
place even less stress on avoiding dis- 
agreements; harmony, they feel, is not 
the prime objective. 


The survey reveals that middle man- 
agers themselves don’t feel hemmed 
in by the organization. The majority 
say that their company climate permits 
changes and that their freedom in the 
job is adequate. And they’d choose to 
be managers all over again. 


@ THE IRON AGE 
February 18, 1960 


Nothing Succeeds Like Success 


VERYONE WAS HAPPY but the 
E superintendent. 

“Great day for the mill,” a friend 
remarked. 

The superintendent looked sour. 

The friend said, “Beating the pro- 
duction goals by 5 per cent was ter- 
rific.” 

“I’m worried,” replied the superin- 
tendent. 

“What about?” 

“Every time someone scores a suc- 
cess,” was the answer, “there’s always 
a backslide.” 

Maybe this supervisor’s view is too 
pessimistic. But suppose one worker 
provides an excellent suggestion for 
improving a work method. Will he 
rest on his laurels or go on to further 
successes? Or suppose another man 
does an outstanding job on a special 
assignment. Will he feel he’s “done 
his share” and want you to give the 
next, special job to someone else? 

Of course, there’s no one result of 
success. Each person reacts in his own 
way. But when one person or a group 
of employees has clicked, here are 


some ways to consolidate their success 
and encourage them further: 


Recognize the feat 

As long as things go smoothly, you 
tend to take them for granted. When 
things go wrong, you tend to dwell 
on them. But it’s better to look for the 
things that go especially well. When 
you find them, make sure the people 
involved know that you know, and 
that you appreciate their performance. 


Spread the word 

Inform others in the company who 
might be interested. How you do it 
depends on the situation. A note to 
your superior calling attention to the 
success might be appropriate. If the 
head of another department sends a 
letter of praise, posting it on a bulle- 
tin board tells the story to the rest of 
the plant. 


Determine the causes 

Pinpointing the reasons for success 
improves the chances for repeating it. 
For example, an employee who solves 
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a tough production problem by in- 
tense application to details may be 
just the man to tackle that long-stand- 
ing work study—with the same con- 
centration. 


Analyze your own role 

Your team may have done the “im- 
possible” because of your own contri- 
bution. You may have helped from the 
sidelines, checking on possible overtime 
problems, alerting other supervisors, 
pulling in temporary help. Knowing 
what you did can help you do it 
again. 


Keep the success alive 
Obviously, you're not going to 
dwell forever on the memory of one 


triumph. But don’t drop it the minute 
you've recognized it. A reminder of 
the success can be a powerful motiva- 
tion for future efforts. 


Help your men reset their sights 


With some people, this is likely to 
be the most important step of all. 
Ambitious people or those who get 
bored easily aren’t likely to be inter- 
ested in merely duplicating a past suc- 
cess. Stress the challenge of a new, 
more difficult goal. One supervisor 
does it this way: “You did fine in the 
preliminary bout. Now how about 
taking on a really tough one?” 

® Auren Uris 


TEXTILE WORLD 
Vol. 109, no. 12 


“Well, son, | finally cleaned up our bills . . 
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Meetings: Keep the Record on View 


r’S IMPORTANT, when you're lead- 
H ing a conference or a meeting, to 
keep the discussion on the track, to 
make sure that it moves along in an 
orderly manner, and to Keep the non- 
essentials to a minimum. 

An excellent way to keep the dis- 
cussion “on target” is to use a large 
board on which you keep a written, 
running record of the conference 
right in front of the group. 

One type of board is, of course, a 
blackboard, with chalk. Another uses 
large sheets of newsprint clipped onto 
a heavy plywood board and set on an 
easel. Crayons or china markers are 
used for writing. 

Paper has one advantage over the 
blackboard: It’s permanent. But a 
blackboard has it over paper in that 
it can be erased and changed easily. 


A handy device 

Whichever kind of board is used, 
it’s a most convenient device for sev- 
eral reasons: 

1. It is a reminder. When the topic 
being discussed is written at the top 
of the board, it serves as a constant re- 
minder of the subject. As the meeting 
progresses and you record the points 
made, the participants can see just 
what has been covered. 

The board can be used as a re- 
minder for you. In a corner of the 
board, you can jot down notes to your- 
self: an idea to go back to, or the 
name of someone to call on later. 
These notes can be removed when 
they have served their purpose. 

2. It prevents wandering. A writ- 
ten record helps keep the conference 


on the subject. People are less likely 
to digress when the topic is written 
out for everyone to see. 

3. It prevents repetition. During 
an open discussion, a point covered a 
while back can be forgotten. With a 
continuing record of the meeting in 
full view of the group, you can ask 
someone who appears to be repeating 
an idea: “Don, how does this differ 
from point number 4?” If Don’s 
point basically echoes a previous one, 
he can recognize it quickly and the 
conference can move ahead. 

4. It helps in review and summary. 
A written record on a board makes it 
easy for you and the group to review 
the discussion at any point. And, of 
course, the record is invaluable for 
summarizing the conference results. 

5. It helps you in reporting the 
proceedings. It is much easier to pre- 
pare a report of the meeting when 
you can refer to a written record of it. 

Many conference leaders limit their 
discussion records to notes jotted 
down on a pad of paper. This, how- 
ever, tends to block free participation. 
Conference members may become 
suspicious because they don’t know 
what you’re writing; they may become 
overconcerned with the way they ex- 
press their ideas; or they may think 
you're making notes of “who said 
what” to report individual attitudes to 
higher authorities. 

An objective climate for a meeting 
is easier to maintain when your notes 
are out in the open. 

Here are several suggestions for 
keeping a blackboard or paperboard 
record of a meeting: 
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List all points 

Write down every pertinent item; 
you can always eliminate the nones- 
sentials later. 

Making an entry recognizes the 
participant’s idea; not writing it down 
may give him the impression that you 
disapprove of it. This does not apply, 
of course, to comments that are en- 
tirely off the subject. 


List points promptly 

Write down the point as soon as 
you grasp it, or you risk losing it in 
the discussion later. It’s easier to erase 
it afterwards than to have to remember 
it. 


Number each point 


It gets difficult to separate one idea 
from another in the final record when 
no clear identification system is used. 
Number each point so that its identity 
is clear. 

Number ahead. As you finish writ- 
ing down idea number 4, write “5S” 
below it. This tells the group, in ef- 
fect, “Don’t stop—keep the ideas 
coming.” 


Boil down ideas 

Condense the ideas into a few 
words—two, three, rarely more than 
six. Choice of words is important be- 
cause your “headline” must express 
precisely what the speaker said. Se- 
lecting some of his exact words is 
often helpful. 

Use abbreviations; they shorten the 
recording job and speed things up. 
However, make sure you use abbrevia- 
tions that are clear and can be remem- 
bered afterwards. 


Accept silence as approval 


Don’t keep stopping the discussion 
merely to get the group’s approval for 
each entry you make. This wastes 
time. Sometimes, however, you'll want 
to check your accuracy with a particu- 
lar individual or with the group. 


Keep it neat 
Write or print the record, which- 
ever is easier for you and easier for 
the group to read. Obviously, the rec- 
ord that is illegible has lost its value. 
® George V. Moser 
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Coming Up—A Million New Jobs a Year 


WAYS TO FINANCE the new jobs that will be needed in the next decade 
are outlined in a study called “Investment for Jobs,” made by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 

Census estimates are that the present workforce of more than 70 
million people will swell to 87 million by 1970. This increase will 
mean that over a million new jobs will have to be set up every year. 

Tolls and equipment for a single industrial job now cost $15,000; 
and the study points out that an annual outlay of at least $15 billion 
must be forthcoming from investors to meet this demand alone. 

Additional billions will be needed to finance new jobs for em- 
ployees released by obsolescent industries or by improved efficiency. 
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Do We Have Too Much Security? 


HOUGHTFUL Americans are asking 
‘Lane questions about what 
lies ahead for our nation. It is time 
that we paused to take stock and make 
up our minds what are the values and 
the weaknesses of the American way 
of life. 

Some say that we have gone soft, 
that the clippership daring of our 
trading ancestors and the fearlessness 
of the pioneers who conquered the 
West have been drained from us by 
the sophistication of modern life. 
They say that in the search for security 
we have lost incentive. 

This I challenge. On the contrary, I 
believe that the modern forms of per- 
sonal security which now shape our 
entire society are desirable. They give 
new balance to the economy and bring 
to the individual a new steadiness of 
purpose which increases his effort. 


Broadened benefits 


Certainly the record supports this 
view. The broadening of social bene- 
fits has coincided with the greatest 
surge of industrial expansion that our 
country has ever known and with the 
period of our economy’s most imagi- 
native and creative resiliency. If these 
new measures were all evil, we would 
be in a complete tailspin right now. 

Step by step, I have seen these so- 
cial benefits come to pass—workmen’s 
compensation, unemployment com- 
pensation, Social Security, old-age 
benefits, payments for veterans, health 
insurance, insured education plans, 
and all the rest of our complex fabric 
of social protection for the individual. 
Almost without exception, I resisted 


each new change. Almost invariably I 
was wrong. 


Is mobility bad? 

It is said that this broadening pat- 
tern of social benefits reduces personal 
mobility. Factually, the statement is 
true. But must we assume that reduc- 
tion of mobility is necessarily bad? 

When a man is about 35, the pull 
of pensions, seniority, and vested in- 
terest in the job begins to influence 
him whether he operates a crane or 
serves as a manager. As the years pass, 
this pull stiffens until the man is 
permanently frozen in his job. 

Below age 35, however, there is still 
almost complete fluidity. Today’s 
young men seem to want to know 
right away how high the starting sal- 
ary is and how soon they can get to be 
vice-president. 

There is no substitute for trial and 
error in arriving at a wise choice of a 
lifetime career. But there comes a 
time when, both for his own good and 
for that of the economy, a young man 
should settle down and square away 
on a job in which he will get pro- 
gressively more effective as the years 
pass. Skill is the product of ability plus 
experience, and whatever tends to 
bring stability into the employment of 
mature people raises the productivity 
of all effort and thus benefits the 
economy. 


Are we too soft? 


It is said, too, that we have gone so 
soft in our search for security, have 
become so accustomed to having oth- 
ers look after us, that we have lost that 
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tough instinct for self-preservation 
through old-fashioned thrift and far- 
sightedness that earlier generations of 
Americans had. This is easier to say 
than to prove. I see no letdown today 
in thrift, no cutoff in the desire to 
make the future brighter by present 
sacrifice. In fact, I suspect that the 
new emphasis on group protection has 
been educational in its effect and has 
both stimulated and implemented the 
incentives of personal thrift. 


Let’s stop wringing our hands over 
the disappearance of “the good old 
days,” when men were rugged indi- 
vidualists and wives were in perpetual 
panic, and accept the happy fact that 
the two forces of security and incen- 
tive can operate in parallel in our so- 
ciety and contribute jointly to the 
soundness of our economy. 

® Clarence B. Randall 


DUN’S REVIEW AND MODERN INDUSTRY 
Vol. 74, no. 4 


Steps to Office Mechanization 


4 iasesie NEW OFFICE MACHINES 
promise greater efficiency, sav- 
ings, and accuracy. The trick, however, 


is to turn the promises into reality. The 
switch to automatic office machines is 


slow because: 
—New products are being produced 


every day. 

—Offices can’t evaluate each new 
item as fast as it appears. 

—Office operations are seldom 
watched closely enough to find all the 
inefficiencies. 

The urge to automate hasn’t been 
felt in the office as much as it has in 
the factory. Even offices that want to 
switch are moving slowly because of 
the confusion created by the avalanche 
of new machines on the market. As a 
result, managers are missing many of 
the savings offered by technological 
developments. Here’s a program for in- 
vestigating, selecting, and using new 
machines. 


Investigate! 
The first step is to measure the effi- 
ciency of your old procedures against 


the predicted performance of the new 
ones. This is the toughest part of the 
investigation. It’s hard to pinpoint 
where time or effort is being wasted, 
which methods have broken down, or, 
simply, how much work is getting 
done. 

An investigation should help you: 
1) measure present output, 2) elimi- 
nate unnecessary operations, 3) con- 
solidate procedures, and 4) develop 
new procedures and select machines 
that will increase production. 

One effective way to measure your 
efficiency is to count the pieces of 
paper or number of entries made each 
week in your department. Divide this 
number by the number of employees, 
and you have a rough measure of out- 
put. Doing it periodically will reflect 
increases or decreases in efficiency 
quickly, and will point to bottlenecks. 
There are many other ways of meas- 
uring, but whichever you use—or even 
if you decide to switch systems—keep 
them consistent so that you can easily 
compare one week’s findings with an- 
other’s. 
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Should you buy? 

When you’ve found the spots that 
are least efficient, work on them first. 
Office-machine manufacturers, con- 
sultants, and other companies can help 
you develop new procedures to replace 
the old ones. Try to predict the output 
of each proposed system. After you’ve 
investigated all machines and proce- 
dures, compare them for money sav- 
ings, output, and accuracy. Sometimes 
it is worth paying more to get higher 
accuracy or output; but usually the 
best solution will improve all three 
areas. 

Here’s a simple way to determine 
the dollar savings possible with a new 
development. Suppose you are study- 
ing a machine to handle sales orders. 
You average 30 orders a week at $2.83 
per order. For the new procedure, you 
must buy a $593 machine, which will 
cut the unit cost to $1.23 an order. 
Here’s how to figure the benefits: 

Subtract the predicted unit cost 
($1.23) from the old unit cost 
($2.83). Multiply the years used for 
write-off (usually 10) by 1,560 (the 
yearly output) to get the total ten- 
year production. Now multiply $1.60 
(savings per unit) by 15,600 (ten- 
year output) to get the total dollar 


savings over a ten-year period. This 
amounts to $24,960. 

To get the total machine cost, add 
together the machine price ($593), 
approximate tax (say, $91), and ten- 
year maintenance cost (say, $193). 
Subtract this total ($877) from $24,- 
960. The total savings over a ten-year 
period would be $24,083. 

When savings are substantial, when 
speed meets your demands, and when 
accuracy is high—you recommend 
buying. 


Using the machine 

Once you have the machine, explain 
the benefits of the new system to the 
people in your department, and train 
them in the new procedures and ma- 
chine operations. Then let them know 
how much work you'll expect from 
them. 

Finally, follow up the machine in- 
stallation with work-measurement 
studies to see whether the new equip- 
ment is giving the benefits expected. 
If it falls beiow expectations, look for 
errors and check to see whether the 
new procedure is being slowed down 
by other procedures. 


@ MODERN OFFICE PROCEDURES 
Vol. 4, no. 17 


Opportunity for Diaper Service 


OUR YOUNGEST FULL-FLEDGED state has the country’s youngest pop- 
ulation. On a percentage basis, Alaska has more babies and fewer 
old people than any other state in the U. S. About 24 out of every 
100 Alaskans are under five years old, but only four out of every 
100 are over 65. (Hawaii doesn’t enter into the statistics, since it 
doesn’t achieve official statehood until next July.) 


—Challenge (Vol. 7, no. 7) 
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Consumer Spending—1960 


HIS YEAR, THE CONSUMER will 
nis spending records for cars, re- 
frigerators, and other durable goods. 
That’s the prediction of economists at 
the University of Michigan. Professor 
Thomas G. Gies believes that the 
spending spree in durable goods, 
which was just gathering steam when 
the steel strike began, should bring an 
outlay of $45 billion. In addition, he 
says, consumer income after taxes 
should hit an annual rate of $350 bil- 
lion. He ascribes this boom to two 
factors: the increase in consumer in- 
come and greater consumer confidence 
in the general economy. 

New loans and other types of con- 
sumer credit, tied to the splurge, will 
hit a rate of $4.2 billion per month 
and will total more than $50 billion 
this year, predicts Professor Gies. 

Consumer attitudes, spark plug of 
the boom, are better than they’ve 
been since 1956, says Dr. Eva L. Muel- 
ler, assistant program director of the 


University’s Survey Research Center. 
She points out that consumer spending 
is influenced not only by current in- 
creases in income, but also by ex- 
pected increases. “It’s optimism,” she 
says, “the notion that the family’s 
financial position will improve and 
that people can afford to upgrade their 
possessions.” 


A boom—not a jag 


But, Dr. Mueller points out, this 
year’s spending boom will not be a re- 
peat of the all-out buying jag of 1954- 
55, which eventually resulted in 
1958’s recession. During the past 
year, she explains, consumers spent 
much more conservatively in relation 
to their income than they did during 
the same phase of the 1954-55 recov- 
ery. 

“In the second quarter of 1959, 13.2 
per cent of disposable income was 
spent on durable goods, compared 
with 14.9 per cent in the third quarter 
of 1955,” Dr. Mueller says. Disposable 
personal income was 21 per cent 
higher in the 1959 period, while dura- 
ble-goods spending by consumers was 
only 9 per cent higher. 

More evidence of the boom is in the 
stepped-up spending for nondurable 
goods and services in recent months 
and the good market for 1960 autos. 
Although layoffs resulting from the 
steel strike spread through many seg- 
ments of the economy, previous stud- 
ies by the Research Center show that 
financial reverses that seem only tem- 
porary don’t reduce consumer spend- 
ing much—not even spending for 
major items. 

Creeping inflation? 


Consumer attitudes toward prices 
probably will not affect the boom, 
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she adds. About 47 per cent of the 
people surveyed by the University last 
year expect prices to climb over the 
long run, compared with 17 per cent 
of those polled in 1951. And while in- 
flation is still resented by most fam- 
ilies, especially those with lower in- 
comes, “most people consider it only a 
creeping inflation—and a slow creep 
at that.” Half of those who anticipate 
rising prices look for an increase of 
5 per cent or less over the next five 
years; about three quarters think it 
will be 10 per cent or less. 


Debts stay the same 


The use of financing and loans by 
more families will raise total consumer 
credit, but each family’s own debt 
burden will remain constant. The per- 
centage of families with large repay- 
ment obligations (paying back 20 per 
cent or more of their disposable in- 


come) was the same in early 1959 as 
it was in early 1955. The percentage of 
families with installment debt was 
44.1 per cent in early 1955 and 48 per 
cent in early 1959. 


Sound spenders 


Dr. Mueller also reports that each 
family’s spending expectations are not 
based purely on crystal gazing but on 
sound, rational considerations. While 
they reflect the consumer’s financial 
situation to some extent, they are also 
based on the individual’s experience in 
prosperity and recession, on what he 
knows about the economic situation in 
his own locality and in the nation, 
and on his understanding of the role 
of government in controlling depres- 
sions. 


@ STEEL 
Volume 145, no. 21 


You Can Learn from Your Mistakes! 


ALL MANAGERS make mistakes, but the successful ones try to undo 
them. Here are some suggestions: 

& Don’t do anything about a mistake until you’ve analyzed it. 

> Consider the nature of your error: How grave is it? Will it 
affect others? If you disregard it, could it take root and grow? 

> Consider the causes: Do you understand clearly how it was 
made? Was it because of a lack of facts, or some lack of foresight 
or judgment? Is it likely to recur? What can you do to make sure 
it won't? 

> It’s usually wise to admit a mistake—but that doesn’t mean 
simply bemoaning it. It’s a lot more constructive to take advantage 
of a mistake by using what it’s taught you. 

> When you go to admit your error to your boss, try to think in 
terms of him and the company rather than yourself. What he wants 
to know is: “X has happened, causing Y, and we're doing Z about 
it.” And he’ll want this news delivered in the most articulate, brief, 


factual manner possible. 
—Printer’s Ink 
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BOOKSHELF 


For the Asking 


Here’s a list of useful books and pamphlets, 
available free from the publishers: 


Are You Safety Minded? Workers 
who have frequent accidents are de- 
scribed with text and colorful illus- 
trations. 


Easy Does It. Helpful suggestions for 
handling materials safely and easily. 


The Professional Touch. Tips on 
driving a car professionally, and 
examples of the amateur driver’s 
most frequent mistakes. 


A Professional Code for Defensive 
Driving. Professional drivers have 
submitted their code for the road, 
in six rules for safer driving. 


Before It’s Too Late! Fires in the 
home can be prevented—if proper 
precautions are taken. This pamphlet 
lists ways in which fires start, and 
what can be done to prevent them. 


All the above are available from: 
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The National Safety Council, 425 
N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, 
Illinois. 


Leisure Time. Suggestions for mak- 
ing the most of your free time, rang- 
ing from rules of good health to 
hobbies and opportunities for com- 
munity service. 


Available from: The Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the United 
States, 393 Seventh Avenue, New 
York 1, New York. 


Tips to the Handyman-Hobbyist on 
How to Do It Safely. Whether your 
objective as a do-it-yourselfer is to 
make minor repairs and improve- 
ments in your home or to satisfy a 
hobby, like photography or wood 
carving, you'll enjoy it more and save 
money if you do it safely. This 48- 





page booklet gives tips on “how to 
do it right.” 


Available from: The Home In- 
surance Company, 59 Maiden Lane, 
New York, New York. 


Diabetes. Describes diabetes and its 
treatment with insulin, oral medi- 
cation, diet, proper health practices. 


When Our Parents Grow Old. Dis- 
cusses the problem of helping an ag- 
ing parent adjust to retirement and 
inactivity. 


Food for the Family. Handy charts 
list nourishing foods for breakfast, 
lunchboxes, lunches at home, dinner, 
snacks, and refreshments. Includes 
hints on stretching the food budget. 


ABC’s of Childhood Disease. Eleven 
communicable diseases of childhood 
are listed in a chart which describes 
their causes, how they are spread, 
incubation periods, periods of com- 
municability, most susceptible ages, 
seasons of prevalence, prevention, 
and controls. 


The above pamphlets are availa- 
ble from: Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, 1 Madison Avenue, 
New York, New York. 


Strokes. How strokes occur, how 
they are treated, and the part family 
and friends can play in recovery and 
rehabilitation. 


Available from: American Heart 
Association, 44 East 23rd Street, 
New York 10, New York. 


Pain .. . a Signal. This booklet is 
concerned with the meaning of pains 
in the head, the back, the abdomen, 
and the joints. 


Guarding Your Family's Health. 
How, where, and by whom com- 
munity health services are con- 
ducted. 


Waistlines. Effects of overweight 
and what can be done to control it. 
A typical reducing diet is given, with 
a calorie chart of common foods. 


Sleep, the Restorer. The difference 
between fatigue and sleepiness is de- 
fined, with remedies for each. 


What to Eat and Why. The basic nu- 
tritional requirements of most people 
are listed and described, with sug- 
gested meal plans. 


The above pamphlets are available 
from: John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Cancer: The Challenge. A compre- 
hensive booklet on the biology, 
symptoms and treatment, preven- 
tion, and control of cancer, plus a 
chapter on research. 


Fact . . . not Fiction. Twelve types 
of cancer are described in detail, 
with sections on prevention, symp- 
toms, detection, diagnosis, treatment. 


These are available from: The 
New York City Cancer Committee 
of the American Cancer Society, 7 
East 52nd Street, New York 22, New 
York. 
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Play Me a Letter 


A PRINCIPLE BORROWED from the old player piano is helping to save 
secretaries the drudgery of typing the same message over and over 
again. 

Cornwall & Patterson Company, of Bridgeport, Connecticut, has 
adapted the tracker bar—a brass bar with holes in it—to automatic 
typewriters. In the player piano, the music roll, with its punched-out 
holes, passes across the tracker bar. When a hole on the roll matches 
one on the face of the bar, a stream of air is released, automatically 
striking the proper piano key and producing a musical note. 

In the new automatic typewriter, punched-out tape is used instead 
of the music roll. When the air is released, a typewriter key taps out 


the desired letter. 
—The New Englander, January, 1960 

















“Which way to the sleeper?” 


An index to SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT is published annually in the December 
issue. The contents are indexed monthly in the Business Periodicals Index published 
by The H. W. Wilson Company. SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT is microfilmed by Uni- 
versity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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Tor el-tadr-telay 
i) F-ak-Feok-Saal-tahe 


Watch for These Articles 
In Future Issues: 


WHAT DOES YOUR BOSS WANT TO KNOW? 


Of the thousand and one details of your operation, which do you 
pass along to your boss? How do you keep him informed of vital 
matters, without bothering him on each decision? Your knowledge 
of the answers can make a tremendous difference in smooth 
operation and in personal success. 


HOW TO SEEM TO WRITE THE WAY YOU TALK 


If we really wrote as we talked, most of us would waste a lot of 
space and we might also leave readers confused. (Try listening to 

a tape recording of a conversation!) But there’s a way of combining 
the organization and clarity of the written word with 

the directness of talk. 


MOTIVATION CONTROLS HELP EMPLOYEES 
SET NEW RECORDS 


Appreciation and encouragement are powerful spurs to improved 
production. In this article, Max Skousen describes tested systems 
used by supervisors to provide their people with recognition, 
encouragement, and competitive stimulation. 




















